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ADVERTISEMENT 


OF THE 


TRANSLATOR. 


HE following tranſlation has been 
1 given with religiousfidelity; a pal- 
pable miſtake in the original has not 
been corrected; not 2 word of the Author 


has been rejected that could be reconciled 


to the Engliſh idiom; and the Tranſlator 
has here tried an experiment, with a view 
1 to 


LE is 
to aſcertain, whether ſtrict, and almoſt ver- 
bal tranſlations, certainly the moſt defire- 
able becauſe the moſt authentic, might 
not be given, ſo as ſtill to preſerve ſome- 
thing of the air of an original. This may 
have failed in minuter inſtances, through the 


inattention and hurry of the experimenter, 
but he verily believes at preſent, that he has 
given the ſenſe of « every ſentence of the Au- 
thor, with truth, and perſpicuity. Every 
thing like a note, or even a periphrafis, has 
been ſcrupulouſly avoided, and the whole 
province of judgment on the original, has 
been left, as it ought to be, entirely a 
and free to the reader. 


The 


W 


The account of Dr. CouraysrR has 


been compiled from various books ra- 


ther haſtily, for the occaſion of this little 


publication. It does not contain much 


that is new, or inedited; but that little may 
be, entirely depended upon, being taken 
from the relation of one of the beſt men 
now living, who knew the Doctor well, has 


a a great eſteem for his memory, and bears 


a moſt honourable teſtimony to his charac- 
ter. | 


# 


63 


All the information contained in the 


Nouveau Dit. Hiſt. 8 vo. 6 tomes, 1779, under 
the Art. CouRA TER, has been introduced into 
this narrative. The“ Biographical Dic- 
5 tionary,” in 12 vols. 8vo. 1784, furniſhed 
ſome materials; and ſo did © ATTERBU- 
RY Epiſtolary Correſpondence, &c. with 
Hiſtorical notes,“ vol. iv. 8vo, 1787, 
But much the beſt part of the account has 
been procured from the Anedotes of 
Bowyer,” 1782, a book replete with bio- 
graphical knowledge, and curious particu- 
lars of literary hiſtory. | 


| The public wilt ſoon be in poſfeſſion of 
more ample memorials, in a Life of Dr. 
Courayer, written in form, and at leiſure, 


{ vii 3 
for the Biographia Britannica, by a bio- 
grapher, whoſe name is next to Dr. Kip- 
Pis's, in the edition of that work now 


under the preſs, The article, till in an 


unfiniſhed tate, was obligingly communi- 


cated by its author, to the writer of this 
ſuperficial account; but it came too late 
to have enabled him to refer to it with 


propriety, and to ſave him the trouble of 
drawing up the rough ſketch which 1s 
here exhibited, with all its imperfections 


on its head. 


With the conſent of the author of the un- 
publiſhed article in the B. B. here referred 
to, previouſly defired and obtained, part 
of a tranſlated quotation in that article, from 

| a 4 one 
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one of Courayer's books, is prefixed to the 
following account, and for the principal 
reaſon that actuated the writer in the tran- 
ſlation, and publication here given, the 
wiſh, and. the probable proſpect of promot- 
ing ſeriouſneſs, and doing good. 

+ 


« Relation Hiftorique & Apologetique,, & 15 a 
tom. I. p. 431, 432, 433. 


« Born a Chriſtian and a Catholic, I hae 
always endeavoured to inſtru myſelf in re- 
c ligion, with the ſame zeal, and the ſame free- 
« dom, I ſhould have believed myfelf under 
4% an obligation to do, if I had taken a part in 
© any other affair which I had conceived to be 
« of the utmoſt importance. Convinced of 
« the exiſtence of a God, to whom we are in- 
„ debted for our being, and who merits on 
% that account our adoration, and our grati- 
© tude; and perſuaded that we are created for 
another life, I have never regarded but with 

ah « horror 


1 
« horror that indifference, with which the 
« greater part to mankind live, reſpecting a 
« point, the deciſion of which is of fo much 
* conſequence to our tranquillity.— The 
© more I have ſtudied the Goſpel, the more 
« worthy it has appeared to me of approbation, 
'* and the more worthy of being adhered to. 
Nothing is ſo pure as the worſhip it propoſes ; 
« nothing ſo exact as the rules it preſcribes ; 
% nothing ſo holy as the life it enjoins; no- 


«thing ſo noble as the recompenſe it leads us 


* to. hope for; nothing is ſo proper to render 
«+ men and ſocieties happy, ſince, by ſubduing 
our paſſions to reaſon and religion, it takes 
away the ſource of our miſeries, by taking 


away the ſource of our diſorders, It ſuppoſes 


© all natural truths, and deſtroys none. It re- 
forms all vices, and conducts us to the prac- 
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| 4 tice of all virtues. It re-eſtabliſhes in the 


„ minds of men thoſe ideas of juſtice, of cha- 
« rity, of temperance, of modeſty, and of piety, 
% which the Author of nature had formed in us, 
* and which fin had deſtroyed. Nothing is ſo 
© true as that which is ſaid by St. Paul, that Jeſus 


© Chriſt hath made all things new, and by a a 
*©4 kind of ſecond creation hath rendered us EY... 


capable of righteouſneſs, and true holineſs. 
The Goſpel is a new miſſion, in which reli- 
gion is no more confined within the limits of 
a people, or a province; and in which all 
men, having the ſame Creator, are recalled 
** without diſtinction to the fame laws, and to 
« the ſame hopes. It is à new worſhip, in 
** which we are taught that there is no other 
* which is agreeable to Him, but that which is 
« in ſpirit, and in truth. It is a new morality, 

« which 
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* which does not confine itſelf to the repreſſing 
& thoſe outward actions which are ſinful, but 
© which teaches us to dry up the ſource of evil 
actions, in condemning even evil thoughts 
« and defires, It operates upon us by new 
hopes, and new fears; and it is no more the 
* expectation. of temporal good, or the fear of 
6 temporal evil, by which we are excited to 
practice virtue, and to avoid vice, Whatever 
“is confined to the preſent life only appears 
“ unworthy of us: and man better inſtructed 
« in the grandeur of his origin, and of his end, 

% cheriſhes no thoughts but thoſe which relate 
“to eternity, for which he ** that his 
. owl was deſtined.” HE Bic, | I. 
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PETER FRANCIS COURAYER was 


born at Vernon, or Rouen, in Nor- 
mandy, Nov. 7, 1681. His French bio- 
grapher records nothing of his early life, 
nor does he even mention his Traite. de 


Poeme Epique, a book aſcribed to him in 
the La France Litteraire, and probably 
publiſhed before the account given of its 


3 | author, 
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author, in the Nowyeas Dia. . OI 
_—_ 


It commences with P. Courayer's en- 
trance into the order of Regular Canons of 
St. Auguſtine, of which entry it gives no 
date. It ſays, he was ſoon after diſtinguiſhed | 
for his genius and learning, and that, in 
confideration of them, he was choſen 
Librarian of St. Genevieve at Paris. It 
goes on to ſay, that his engagement in op- 
poſition to the bull Duigenitus, obliged him 
to examine the power of the Roman Pon- 

tiff, and the rights of firſt paſtors to > Judge 
of ee 


It 


1 


Tt is faid that, in the courſe of his en- 
quiries, he was led into opinions contrary 
to thoſe of the church of Rome, of which 
he dropped frequent hints in converſation, 
that gave umbrage to the zealous partizans 
of that eſtabliſhment, and alienated their 
favour and affections from him, 


| He became openly obnoxious, and was 
conſidered as an avowed heretic, on the 
publication of his“ Diſſertation ſur la va- | 
« lidite des Ordinations Anglicanes,” which 
was printed at Bruſſels in 1723, in 2 vols. 
in 12mo, and reprinted in Holland in 


On 
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On the firſt appearance of this work, ſe- 
veral learned men, warmly attached to the 
Popiſh hierarchy, took the alarm, and pre- 
ſently entered the liſts to combat the new 
ſyſtem. The Journaliſts of Trevoux, D. 
Gervaiſe, Hardouin the Jeſuit, Le Quien a 
Dominican, and the Cardinal Tencin, were 


of this number. 


The manly Librarian of St. Genevieve 
withſtood their attacks, firm and undaunt- 
ed; he receded not in the leaſt - he made 
no abject conceſſions, or equivocal expli- 
cations, but much increaſed the hoſt of 
his adverſaries, and furniſhed the zealots 
of his communion with freſh cauſes of com- 
plaint in abundance, by a defence of his 
| Dis- 
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Diſſertation, which he publiſhed in 172 3, 
in 4 vols. 12mo. 


It was written with much ſpirit and vi- 
vacity, and in a reſolute tone that was 
thought expreſſive of ſcorn. It met, 
therefore, as his Diſſertation had done be- 
fore, with the marked diſlike, and formal 
condemnation, of a number of Prelates, 
headed by the Cardinal Noailles, Arch- 
biſhop of Paris, and was ſuppreſſed by a 
decree of council, Sept. 7, 1727. 


P. Courayer had a mind proof againſt 
obloquy, and bore the many heavy cen- 
ſures that were paſſed upon him, with up- 
right fortitude, He was heartened in his 

b ſted- 
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ſtedfaſtneſs to good ſenſe and integrity, by 
the welcome reception of his Diſſerta- 
tion, and the Defence of it, in England, 
where they had procured him general ef- 
teem, and many cordial and honourable 


friendſhips. 


In the midſt of his ſtruggle with com- 


plicated difficulties, he ſeaſonably received 
from this country, an unſuſpicious teſti- 
mony of regard and approbation, ſeldom 


conferred on clergymen of the Popiſh per- 
ſuaſion. It was a degree of Doctor of 


Divinity, given by the Univerſity of wad 
ford, dated n 28, 1727: 


* 
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On che firſt of December following, he 
returned his thanks to the Univerſity in 
a Latin letter, and apologizes for his hav- 
ing been ſo late in making his acknowledge - 
ments of the honour done him, on the 
ſcore of his having been taken up in the 
interval, as he ſtill was, in guarding againſt 
6 ſecret ſnares, or open violence *.“ 


The diploma of the Univerſity, and Dr. 
Courayer's excellent letter of thanks, are 
preſerved in the © Republic of Letters,” as 
quoted below ; and in the ſame volume of 
that very valuable literary hiſtory, the cu- 
rious yy ſee, a copious and fatisfaQtory 


2 * Aut pracavendis occultis infidiis, aut manifefi# vi 


% declinande lotus incumbo. Rep. of Letters, vol. I. 


Bvo, 1728, p. 487. ek 
| b 2 account 
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account of P. Courayer's Diſſertation on 
the Validity of Engliſh Ordinations. His 
letter to the Univerſity has the following 


date : Dabam Hannemonte prope S. Germa- 


| num in * Cal. Dec. 1727. 


Haleanment near St. Germain en Laye 
was the place to which our author re- 
treated during the time of his diſgrace; 
where he was viſited by Biſhop Atterbury, 


then an exile from his native country, who 


was by no means a mollifying man, or 
likely to throw cold water on any ſpirited 
reſolution, and who, . moreover, conceived 
himſelf, as he certainly was, intereſted with 
the Prelacy of England in the diſpute, that 
involved the Doctor in diſtreſs, and a tre- 
mendous proſecution. 

This 


4 


This Biſhop's intimacy with P. Coura- 


yer, for whom he acknowledges a friend- 


ſhip, and a parting viſit from the Libra- 


rian, on the evening before he left Paris, 


occaſioned the Prelate ſome trouble, and 
produced an unwelcome meſſage to him 
from the French King, and the. Cardinal - 
de Noailles, by the Lieutenant de Police. 
For the particulars, and the iſſue of this 
meſſage, the curious are referred to Ar- 
TERBURY'S © Epiſtolary Correſpondence, 
with hiſtorical notes, &c.“ vol. iv. p. 97 
e116 incluſive, 8 vo, 1787. 


It is high time to paſs from this, which 
though inſerted here, not improperly in 
point of chronology, is nevertheleſs a di- 
b 3 greſſion. 
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greſſion. Dr. Courayer's ſituation and 
continuance in France became now, every 
day, more and more ſerious and critical; 
and, circumſtanced as he was at this time, 
be found it expedient, and, indeed, necef- 
fary, to look out for a ſanctuary. The 
proſpect of the many and great evils con- 
: ſequential on an excommunication, levelled 
at him by the General of his order, was 
ſufficiently alarming, and admitted of no 
delay. In this anxious fituation he had 
recourſe to his friends in England, and de- 
termined by their adviee (luckily for him), 
he made choice of this country for his 


place of refuge. 


The 
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The Abp. of Paris continued impla- 
cable; the friendly interpoſition of this 
Cardinal's brother, the Mariſchal de Noailles, 
could neither prevail on him to drop the 


proſecution, or to ſoften its rigour. 


About a month, therefore, after the 
date of his letter to the univerſity of Oxford, 
in the depth of winter, P. Courayer ſer 
out on his journey to Calais in a ſtage 
coach, to which place he got without ſuf- 

fering any other inconvenience than what 
he felt from the inclemency of the ſeaſon, 
and there he was obliged to remain for 
three days by contrary winds. It is ſaid, 
indeed, that he narrowly eſcaped appre- 
henſion in his way; he got ſafe, however, 
615 b 4 | to 
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to England, towards the end of January, 


1727-8, where he was embraced with open 


arms. 


on his landing at Greenwich, Lord Viſ- 
count Perceval, afterwards Earl of Egmont, 


ſent his coach with fix horſes to convey 


him to his houſe, which he deſired the 


Doctor to conſider, and to uſe, as his own ; 
after dinner his lordſhip made him a hand- 


ſome preſent. Next day, Dr. Wake, then 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, had him to dine 
at his palace at Lambeth, and made him a 
like preſent. Biſhop Hare, Biſhop Sher- 
lock, and ſeveral other Prelates, treated 


him with ſimilar generofity ; and, ſoon after 


his arrival, the Marquis'of Blandford made 


him 
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him a preſent of fifty pounds, through the 


hands of Nicholas Mann, Eſq. afterwards 
Maſter of the Charter-houſe. 


Dr. Courayer, at the vifit above men- 
tioned, or on ſome other early viſit after 
his coming, obſerved to Archbiſhop Wake, 
in a plaintive way, that this was a bad 
« country for a religious man's reſidence, 
e both becauſe of the unhappy differences 
&« of religion, by which mutual charity is 
ce defiroyed, and alſo becauſe of the li- 
e berty which many take. of ſpeaking 
ce againſt the doctrines of Chriſtianity, and 
« corrupting the minds of the people.” 


The Doctor lived here almoſt half a cen- 
tury after this complaint, and had full 
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time to be convinced, that England, among 


other ineſtimable advantages it has over 


the country he relinquiſhed, is even pre- 
ferable in the very reſpects too haſtily com- 


plained of. 1. The religions of its ſecta- 


ries are ſerviceable, more than is com- 


monly conceived, to the religion of its 
eſtabliſhment. 2. The liberty lamented, 
on this fide licentiouſneſs, and exerciſed as 


it generally is, and always ought to be, 
with ſeriouſneſs and decency, is a kind of 


native ſalt, very efficacious, both to pre- 
vent, and to cafe corruption, in the minds 
6f the people. | 
———Beati, bona fi ſua norint, 
Anglicolæ. 
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It ĩs pleaſing to be able to ſay, with cer- 
tainty, to the honour of this nation, that 
very many of the tables, and houſes of the 
great, were generouſly opened for the re- 
ception of P. Courayer, from the firſt mo- 
ment of his arrival in England. He ſecured 
his future conſtant welcome, by his own 
merits, and an inſtructive, entertaining, and 
inoffenſive manner of converſation, 


He got early into the habit of living, for 
months together, in one or other of the firſt 
families in this kingdom; and at the dif- 
ferent habitations of the Counteſs of Hert- 
ford, afterwards Ducheſs of Somerſet, it 
was not unuſual for him to make viſits of 
fix months at a time. | 


He 
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He did not, however, continue very long | 


a precarious penſioner on the bounty of our 


nobility, prelates, and gentry, who were 


not deficient in their generoſity, and atten- 
tion to him. A national penſion of 1001. 


per annum was ſettled upon him. In 1736, 
this penſion was doubled by Queen Caro- 
line, a munificent patroneſs of men of let- 


ters, and of indigent merit. To her he 
dedicated his French tranſlation of F. 
Paul's Hiſtory of the Council of Trent,“ 
publiſhed in that year, and his dedication 


is penned in elegant ſtrains of lively, and 
heartfelt gratitude. 


By the ſale of the tranſlation Juſt men- 
tioned, he _— it is ſaid, 1 500 l. and was 
55 enabled 


[ XX |} 
enabled to give 1600 I. to lord Feverſham 
for an annuity of 1001, which he <A 
for almoſt _ years. 


P. Courayer, after his coming into this 
country, was never in want of any ching 
that was neceſſary for him, or that could 
contribute to the comfort of his life, which 
he protracted to the very advanced age of | 
- ninety-five years. By degrees, and in no 
great length of time, he got into very af. 
fluent circumſtances, and was in the re- 
ceipt of very much more money yearly, 
than his frugal mode of Hving were 


He did not, ker hoard up ebe 
plus of his annual income, or ſuffer his 
| 4 ſtudious 
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ſtudious ſavings to accumulate. His dreſs, 
though always remarkably neat, was not 
coſtly, not even when he appeared in the 
habit of a layman, and wore a ſword, which 
| be ſometimes did, it is ſaid, very auk- 
| | wardly. He kept no houſe, he was in no 
one article of living expenſive, and the 1 in- 
digent partook very 1 in his. good 
fortune. 8 


4 


Poor priſoners were favourite objects of 
=  Mackariable diſpoſition, and ſhared very li- 
| berally in his bounty. From the firſt pay- 
ment of his penſion, it was certainly his 
; cuſtom, and the writer is well aſſured, that 
it was not unuſual for him, to pay from 
+. 211: 
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fifty to eighty pounds a year at a time, = 
their benefit. ; 


It is well known, and well atteſted, that 
he was wont to reſtrict his expenditure on 
himſelf, to a very moderate weekly ſum; 
and all that he could poffibly ſave out of 
his own allotment, with the remainder of 
his income, never forgetting his charities, 
he religiouſly appropriated, to ſupply the 
neceſſities, and to add to the comforts, 
of two nun-ſiſters, and an elder brother, 
whom he left behind him in France. © ©” 
„ Gen 
Money, notwithſtanding, grew upon him; 
and he was rather rich at the time of his 
death, as appears by his will, of which it 
-F . „ N may 
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may be proper to ſay ſometbing in the ſe- 
quel. It is not anticipating very far, to 
mention here, that he left by 1 it, to this 
| £lder brother, a lawyer in Paris, and then 
till living, in 1776, a fine gold ſnuff- box, 
Which he had received as a preſent from 


dee Caroline. 


1 


The Jeſaits were - univerſally | and ths, 
Dr. Courayer's bittereſt enemies; yet his 
humanity was excited on the ſuppreſſion 
of their order in 1773; and he lamented 
exceedingly the hardſhips of many men, 
rendered by this * perfectly deſtitute. 


He 490 never be h to think fa- 


vourably af Avchibald Bower, author of the 
| compilation 
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comptlation called, © Lives of the Popes ;”” 
but always inſiſted, from the beginning of 
his acquaintance with him, that he was a 
dark man, of a fuſpictous character, who 
pretended to have collected from books 
which he certainly had never ſeen. The 
detection, for which the publick was in- 
debted to the ingenuity and laudable pains 
of Dr. Douglas, verified P. Courayer's' 


ſuſpicions. 


It is related, that this pious man, ſoon 
after his arrival in London in 1728, offered 
to confeſs hiraſelf to a Popiſh prieſt, in 
order to obtain abſolution, But on Dr. 
Gourayer's revelation of himſelf, that prieſt, 
it is ſaid, finding he was excommunicated, 

C or 
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or on the point of excommunication, re- 
fuſed to take his confeſſion, and earneſtly 
recommended to the Doctor, an immediate 
application to his rightful ſuperior at St. 
Genevieve. We are not told the conclu- 
ſion of this ſtory; but it may well be con- 
jectured, from what is ſaid under the 
thirty - ſecond and two ſubſequent heads of 
the following Declaration, that the refuſal 
did not give Dr. Courayer any very great, 


or very laſting uneaſineſs. | 
A little anecdote obtrudes itſelf here on 
the writer's memory. ſo forcibly, and is fo 
applicable to this circumſtance of P. Cou- 
rayer's hiſtory, that though it be ſomewhat 
ludictous, 
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tadicrous, the reader cannot be greatly 
diſpleaſed at its inſertion. 


At a time not very remote, when the 
Duke of Gordon, and all the Lords of that 
family, were Roman Cathohcs, a Pro- 
teſtant, not unknown to his Grace, rented a 
ſmall farm under him, near Huntley-caſtle, 
and, from whatever cauſe, had fallen behind 
in his payments. A vigilant ſteward, in 
the Duke's abſence, ſeized the farmer's 
ſtock forarrears of rent, and advertiſed it by 
the pariſh crier to be rouped, that is, fold 


by auction, on a fixed future day, The 
Duke happily returned in the interval; 


his tenant, who knew his road, made 
the beſt of his way onward to the Duke's 
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apartment; and he was not interrupted, 
but forwarded in it, by the ſervants, who 


concluded he came by appointment. 


„What is the matter, Donald?“ faid 
the Duke, as he ſaw him enter, melancholy. 
Donald told his forrowful tale, in a con- 
-ciſe natural manner; it touched the Duke's 
heart, and produced an acquittance in 
form. Staring, as he cheerily withdrew, 


at the pictures and images, he expreſſed a 


curioſity to know what they were, in his 


homely way. * Theſe,” ſaid the Duke, 
with great condeſcenſon, “ theſe are the 
« ſaints who intercede with God for me.” 
„My Lord Duke,” ſaid Donald, “ would 


it not be better to apply yourfelt di- 


'*« rectly 
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« rectly to God? I went to muck? Sawney 
& Gordon, and to little Sawney Gordon ; but 
&« if I had not come to your guid Grace's ſelf, 
& T could not have: got my d:ſcharge, and baith 
<& I and my bairns had been harritd.! | 


An honeſt heart always expreſſes itſelf 
well, or inoffenſively. The Duke was not 


angry; and P. Courayer probably retired: 


from his brother's confeſſional, much in 


this man's way of thinking. Nevertheleſs, 


it is ſaid, that for many years; and it 


may be to the end of his life, he applied 


for confeſſion, in order to abſolution, re- 


gularly, at ſtated times, in conſequence, 
probably, of ſome religious engagement 
which he thought it his duty to endeavour 
to- 


3 
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to fulfill. The writer is well warranted 

to ſay, that from bis ſtrict regard to a vow 

of this kind, made in early life, he always 
A continued to the laſt, every day, to ſay, or 
repeat his breviary, which was a daily bu- 
ſineſs of more than one hour. 


| 7 Certainly, when in London, he always 
| continued to attend only places of Popiſh. 
. worſhip; and he never formally renounced 
| the Roman Catholic communion.. The 


following are pretty nearly, as this. writer 
conceives, the expreſs words in his laſt 
will, where he declares, © that he dies a ; 
% member of the Catholic church; but 
ce without approving of many of the opi- 
* nions and ſuperſtitions which have been 
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© introduced into the Romiſh church, ani 
© taught in their ſchools and ſeminaries, 
&« and which they have inſiſted on as articles 
of faith, though to him they appear to 
ebe not only not founded in truth, but alſo 
eto be highly improbable.” 


Nevertheleſs, at Ealing in Middleſex, a 
village to which P. Courayer often with-- 
drew, at Percy- lodge, &c. he conſtantly 
attended the pariſh- church, and he always. 
expreſſed great ſatisfaction in the prayers of 
the church of England. The Doctor's 
own words will beſt explain the ſen'e- 
in which his commendations of - L'Eg{/e 
Anglicane are to be underſtood, as they 

„ manifeſtiy 


L | 5 
manifeſtly ſhew what it was. that he beſf 
liked in it, which certainly was not what 


it's beſt friends do moſt approve, 


« Of all the churches (ſays he) that 


ec have broke the unity, L'Egliſe Anglicane 


&« js neareſt to us, and has retained moſt of 


&« gur rites and ceremonies.” 


Hence it appears manifeſt, that Dr. 
Courayer conſidered the church of England 
merely as a modification of the church of 


Rome, and its eſtabliſhed doctrine as a ſort 


of qualified Popery, faſhioned, as nearly as 
it could be at that time, to the humour of 
its more enlightened inhabitants, From 


the ſollowing Declaration, a ſagacious rea- 
der may collect, with certainty, the ſpe- 
cial 
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Til inſtances in which this Popiſh Doctor 


thought it culpable, either in the way of 
exceſs, or of deficiency, for want of ſtrict 
conformity to it's prototype; no ſhape of 
which can ever be very ſatisfactory, 
or very durable in any country that 
profeſſes an adherence to the fimpli- 


City of the Goſpel, in this enlightened age; 


now that the Scriptures are. better under- 
ſtood. It ſeems unneceſſary, it might in · 
deed be improper, to enter here minutely, 
into the many. particulars to which this di- 
rectly points attention. At any rate, it 
ſeems unfair, and a real evaſion, of argu- 
ment, to aſcribe all the opinions and ſen- 
timents of Dr. Courayer which do not 
quadrate in length and breadth with the 
eſtabliſhed ſtandard of our national reli-- 


gion, 
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gion, to the remaining ill-influence of his 
early prejudices, Such an allegation may 
obviouſly be retorted on the Proteſtant who 
makes uſe of it, and certainly proves no- 
thing, on the one fide, or on the other. 


Fa 
- In fundry ſuch notions and ſentiments, 
in his Unitarian principles eſpecially, in 


which he is ſo explicit and ſcriptural, Dr. 
| Courayer aſſuredly was not educated; his 


earlieſt prejudices unqueſtionably muſt 
have lain againſt him. He expreſſiy reſts 
the truth of them on the Goſpel, and takes. 
the only ground to which a Proteſtant can- 
not object, without renouncing all claim to 


his denomination, 


The 
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The very notions. that ſavour moſt of 
Popery, and diſcover his adherence to it, 
P. Courayer, far enough from early preju- 
dices, ſtates as the reſult of reaſonings that 
deſerve very ſerious conſideration; the rag 
ther as ſome of them, both in the way of 
objection. to Proteſtantiſm, and in defence 
of Popery, are apparently unanſwerables 
in ſtrict conſiſtency with the preſent. ar 
ticles, and forms, of the eſtabliſhed Eng- 
liſh church. 


If this opinion of various paſſages in the 
following Declaration be well founded, and 
ſo it appears to the writer, it is amply ſuf- 
ficient to juſtify all that has been ſaid in 

OT | the 


opportunity to meet his. wiſhes, and ſecond _ 
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the three An paragraphs, and more 


than he thinks oe to toy here. 
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Tre publick undoubredly is muchobliged 


to the very reſpectable Dignitary of the 
church of England who has favoured them 
with the original of the following Declara- 
tion, and who was induced to the publica- 
tion, by a liberality of ſentiment, and 
upright views of uſefulneſs, that do him 
preat honour, and have diſtinguiſhed him 
through the courſe. of his public life: 
As this gentleman ſeems very defirous 
it ſhould be known to the publick, that 
he has no concern in the following tran+ 
flation; the tranſlator takes this earlieſt 


his. 
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bis advertiſement, by declaring, with the 
utmoſt ſincerity, that, to the beſt of lis 
knowledge, he never ſaw the editor of the 
original, nor ever had any correſ pondence 
with him, on this, or any other occaſion. 
| - 
The Declaration itſelf, manifeſtlydrawn op 
with an attention that ſeems'to imply ear- 
neſtneſs in the deceaſed Princeſs, at whoſe re- 
queſt, and for whoſe uſeit was probably firſt 
penned, is certainly very honourable to the? 

character of her late Royal Highneſs, and 

corroborates the glorious teſtimony borne 
to her as a Chriſtian, by the perſon in the 
kingdom beſt qualified to give it *. 
* In a dedication to her Royal Highneſs, of 8 
treatiſe ** On the Lord's Supper,” by her Chaplain, | 
8 2 With 
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With this Princeſs, and her ſiſter Caro- 
Line, it was a rule with P. Courayer, when 
in London, to ſpend always one evening in 
the week, Their Royal Father was often, 
it is ſaid, of their party, which muſt have 
been equally inſtructive and entertaining, 
for the Doctor was a chearful man, and a 
loyer, and promoter of innocent mirth. 


In this little circle, conttary to the uſual 
vuſtom of Courts, P. Courayer was proba- 
 Hly moſt open and communicative. Sup - 

Poſing, no doubt, that it beſt became his 
tuation and circumſtances in this country, 
he generally practiſed more reſerve on re- 
ligious ſubjects, than appeared to have been 
natural to him ; fiudiouſly declining in com- 
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mon converſation, the free communication 
of his thoughts on every topic that led to 
controverſy, 


In this reſpe&, however, he does not ap- 
pear to have been more ſcrupulous; than 
was fully juftifiable : for in his French pub- 
lications, he had diſcloſed his ſentiments 
ſufficiently to ſcholars, and ſuch as thought; 
and as for thoſe who do not think, any re- 
velation of them, afterwards, or now, 
could not be of much conſequence. 


The Doctor had unqueſtionably a love 
and reverence for truth, that did not per- 
mit him to diſguiſe, or coneeal his ſenti- 
ments; but according to the coneurring 

_ 
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velimonies of ſeveral very credible wit- 
| nefles, who knew him well, and-were very 
much in his company, he had likewiſe a con- 
ſiderable degree of natural timidity, which 
dictated to him a cautiouſneſs of converſa- 
tion, commendable in points, where it is 
not impoſſible that we may be deceived. 
It did not however exceed the due bounds 
of circumſpection, and ſo far as the preſent 
Writer has heard, P. Courayer was never 
ſuſpected in the leaſt, either of ſimulation, 
or diffimulation. 


0 That almoſt tranſparent veil which he 
wore when alive, he wiſhed, it ſeems, to 
be rent at his death, by the publication of 
the following Declaration, a pparently. 


drawn 
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drawn up for the ſatisfaction of a re- 
ltigious Princeſs, but ultimately de- 
figned, as the Editor of the original 
ſeems to have juſtly thought, for his 
laſt legacy to Chriſtians. It has hitherto 
lain depoſited in honourable hands, 
preſerved as a precious jewel, and is now 
given, as is well atteſted by the good cha- 
racer of the immediate donor, inviolate, 
and genuine; nor has it, to the beſt of 
the tranſlator's knowledge, been any way. 


injured in its tranſlation. 


Many years before this, probably the 
worthy Editor of the original Declaration, 
perhaps ſeveral of Dr. Courayer's moſt in- 
timate friends, and certainly ſome pene- 


d trating 
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trating ſcholars who read his writings with 
attention, were well acquainted with 
this Doctor's notions and ſentiments, and 
| well apprized of their importance and 
conſequences. The following paſlage from 
a letter of Mr. Jeremiah Mark land to Mr. 
Bowyer,” dated Sept. 29, 1746, is quoted 
in proof of theſe aſſertions, and proves, at 
leaſt, ſome of them, _ 


* Mr. Clarke has given me P. Couray- 
« er's Tranſlation of the Hiſtory of the 
& Council of Trent *, with whoſe preface 
« ] am ſo greatly pleaſed (having juſt 
& read it), that if he be no more a Papiſt 
« in other tenets, than he is in thoſe he 
„This copy of Courayer's book was given to Mr. 


Clarke by Bp, Hare. 
* « men 


[ K ] 

| * mentions, (which are many, and of the 
1 «<< moſt diſtinguiſhed claſs); I dare ſay, 
7 t there are very few, who are not as good 
& Catholics as he is. If you have not read 


at jt, you have a great pleaſure to come.“ 


> 


This part of a letter from a learned, 
£ acute, and amiable man, to his worthy 
Friend, who was likewiſe a polite and accom- 
pliſhed ſcholar, is penned point blank, as 
if he had juſt read the following 1 Declara- 
tion; on the peruſal of which, many muſt 
be led into the ſame, or fimilar ſentiments 
of Dr. Courayer' 8 Popery. This being 
the probability, it may not be i improper to 
explain a little, on the notions which ſuch 


ſentiments apparently preſuppoſe, and on 
d 2 the 
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the conſequences to which they ſeem to 
80. 


P. Courayer's Popery, whatever may be 


thought of it, was not a mere, viſionary idea. 
In reality, he retained ſo much Popery, it 
may be to the laſt of his life, as kept him 
in the Roman Catholic communion, which 
he never formally renounced ; and from 
which it. does not certainly appear that be 


was ever actually excommunicated. It is 


very certain, that long after bis coming 


here, even in the year 1763, he was, at 
leaſt intentionally, re-invited to the coun- 
try from which he came on the point 


of excommunication. 


This 
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This is vouched as a fact, on the perſo- 
nal information of a gentleman of eminent 
knowledge, and unqueſtionable veracity. 
The writer is not left at liberty to men- 
tion the name of his informer; but he is 
the very perſon who brought a meſſage to 
P. Courayer, from the Superior of his or- 
der at St. Genevieve, to the following pur- 
poſe, and given ſo far as the writer can re- 
member, in the very words of the Pro- 
teſtant meſſenger, who was that Superior s 


relation. 


« About the end of 1763, I had it 
« in charge, from the Superior of his 
« order at St. Genevieve, who was my 
& relation, to call on Dr. Courayer, and to 

d 3 « aſſure 


( by J 
« zffort Him, that all his enemies were chen 
* dead, and that, if he would reſume his- 
« former ſtation, he would be received with 


te open arms, without recantation, or any 


te ſubmiffion whatſoever.” On my learn- 
ed and worthy informer's return to Lon- 
don, P. Courayer was at Windſor, where 

he eontinued for ſome time; and it fo hap- 


pened, that the gentleman here referred to, 
never delivered this meſſage, nor it is 


affirmed from his own knowledge, that the 
ſame, or any ſimilar meſſage was ever deliver- 
ed to the Doctor, by any other meſſenger. 


The attentive reader need not be told 
here, that this friendly, unequivocal in- 
tation from the Superior of P. Courayet's 
ee 4 * order 
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order at St. Genevieve, was long poſterior 
to the Doctor's publication, mentioned in 
Mr. Markland's letter. His French tranſla- 
tion of F. Paul's Hiſtory of the Coun- 
& cit of Trent” was publiſhed in 1736; 
and conſequently, Mr. Markland's letter to 
Mr. Clarke, is dated ten years after the 
appearance of the Preface to which it al- 
ludes, though written juſt after reading it. 


P. Courayet's ſmooth-tongued Popery, 
fpeaks very plauſibly, ſhews all innocence, 
and appears almoſt worthy of acceptation. 
The Doctor had doubtleſs a right to- 
make the beſt of it, and to retain it, if 
he was ſtill captivated with its: charms. To 
juſtify his choice, he could do no leſs than 

d 4 diveſt 
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diveſt it, as much as poſſible, of its malig- 
nity, and its abſurdity, Whilſt it is left 


free to fancy, much good may it do thoſe 
who like! it. 


But ſtill, even in this a pparently innocuous 
repreſentation, it might be a dangerous in- 
mate in a Proteſtant family. For all that is 
ſaid here in its favour, it ought not to be 
truſted, as it looks ſo like the meagre 
chilled ſnake in the fable, that, after an 
| hoſpitable reception, quickly gliſtened, and 
got ſtrength enough, to be very miſchievous 
to its charitable, and tender-hearted re- 
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In all the infidiouſneſs of ſeeming fim. 


plicity, with the moſt artful concealmens 


of art; PoERx at firſt, in her great de» 
ceitfulneſs, under the form of a plain, 
harmleſs- looking, good - like creature, with 
a beſeeching face, and a few rags of Scripture, 
tattered on purpoſe to cover her nakedneſs, 
implored, and obtained admiſſion into the 


Chriſtian community, where ſhe was ſoon 


cloathed in gorgeous rayment, and pre- 
ſently polluted, and ravaged ann 
with her abominations. 


Fronti nulla fides 
turpiter atrum 
Deſinat in piſcem, mulier formoſa W 
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.” Baſcleſs and fanciful as the fabric of 2 


viſion, is every thing under the name of 
| notion of Chriſtianity, ſupported merely 
| by any other authority, than that of the 
| Gosp EL. 


Learned or unlearned, x Chriftian can 
nad no certitude, but in the Scriptures 
themnſeves; and he doubtleſs takes the 
ſafeſt and eaſieſt, the wiſeſt and beſt courſe, 
who adheres ſtrictly to the Goſpel only, for 
his inſtruction in the doctrine, and duty, 
zhe diſcipline and decencies, of the Chriſ- 
tian life. The idea of Proteſtantiſm is 
. fimple, as that of Popery is complex. 
But ip juſtice we muſt be obſerved, that 
Ee 4 | | p op in 
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Popilh principles and practices, ate not tom 
ſined merely to the Pope's domifions, bt 
to the countries, where the Roman Catho- 
lic is the eſtabliſhed ä 


Lliacos intra muros gravatur et extra *. 


This is not the place, however, to enter ata 
particular explanations on Popery or Proteſ · 
tantiſm, or to detail the principles from which 
they originate, or in which they terminate 
reſpectively. But ſome ſhort remarks on Mi 
Markland's letter, are expreſsly to the purs- 
poſe of this account. | 


It is not ſo eaſy, nor is it neceſſary, tw 
ſtate with preciſion the idea of Popery, on 


* Nliacos intra mures peccatur et extras 
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which his communication to his friend 
proceeds. It is obvious, that what he writes 
to Mr. Clarke of Popery and Papiſts, does 
not go on the moſt common and. confined 
acceptation of theſe words, as ſignifying 
merely the religion of the church of Rome, 
and the adherents to that religion. It is 
proper to obſerve here, that a Chriſtian 
muſt carefully keep in mind, this eſſen- 
tial diſtinction between Popery, and Pa- 


piſts, no abomination of the one, can juſ- 
tify any diſlike to the other; and Proteſtants 
change fides with Papiſts, the inſtant they | 
moleſt them, or even think of them with 


Out charity. 122 
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Mr. Markland, who was not an unintel- 


+» 


ligent, a raſh, or an uncharitable man, ex- 
preſsly ſays, ſpeaking apparently of ſcho- 
lars, and in his own communion, that there | 
were few who were not as good Catholics as 
P. Courayer; nor does he by any means ex- 
clude himſelf, a well-informed Proteſtant 
layman, from this number. 


It follows then from this, that Mr. 
Markland believed there were Proteſtants 
as well qualified in point of Popery, to 
fill Dr. Courayer's ſtation in the church of 
Rome, as the Doctor himſelf was, who not- 
withſtanding, retained it ſeems, enough of | 
Popery to have been received with welcome 

=_ 
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"to his former rank in that communion ; 
and vice verſa, with all the Popery that P. 
Courayer retained, he might have been, in 
Mr. Markland' s opinion, preferred not im- 
- properly, i in the Proteſtant eſtabliſhment of 
this country; and ĩt is ſail indeed, know 
mot how truly, that P. Courayer was offer- 
ed, and æefuſed preferment, a biſhopric, as 
A have heard, in the church of England. 


Certainly, as Dr. Clarke ſaid of Abp. 
Wake, on bis promotion to the See of Can- 
terbury, P. Courayer with all his modera- 
tion, was 10 prieſt enough for the place,” 
This appears f from ſome very acrimonious 

paſſages, in P. Courayei's be 'Oration at 
= Oxford v. 13 
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Mr. Markland, as a Proteſtant, ad mitted 
no doubt, that the ſervices of Proteſtant re- 
formers were meritorious, and their memos 
ries. venerable ; but he ſeems to have 
thought, as P. Courayer certainly did, that 
our Reformers went rather too far in the 
demolition of * 5 


There ate many puzzling appear» 
ances in the conduct of Proteſtants, 
that much favour this ſtrange opinion, 
which it is certainly impoſſible to ſupport, 
upon Proteſtant principles. It may be 
more general than the writer is aware; but 
it cannot for that, be more juſt. 1f the 

quality 
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quality of it be all the ſame, it ſeems un- 
accountable, to regret the quantity of Po- 


pery removed, while we ſuffer ſo much 


from the portion of it ſtill left, and, to our 
reproach as Proteſtants, retained ſo reli- 
giouſſy. 


Who ſees not abundant woeful rem- 
nants of Popery in this country, both with- 


in and without its religious eſtabliſhments, 


that lamentably corrupt the ſources of pub- 


lick inſtruction, miſerably aggrieve Chriſtian 


teachers, and viſibly obſtruct their miniſtry, 
and marr its USETUIxESöSH, which certainly 
would ſuperſede the neceſſity of all other 
arguments for its validity ? Can it be, that 
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we are too much reformed from Popery, in 
principle, or in practice, while there are ſtill 
doctrines in the Goſpel, that cannot be 
clearly found in the articles of our 
churches; and articles in our churches 


that cannot be clearly found in the Goſpel? 


Where can be the ground for this opinion, 
when there are ſtill, unſeriptural modes 
of. faith and worſhip, arbitrarily enjoined. on 
Chriſtians, by acts of Parliament too, 
fenced wich penal laws, diſgraceful to our 
ſtatute-book, and at utter variance, with 
Proteſtant principles, and humanity ? 


* 


Pudet hac opprobria nobis, 


4 t dici potuiſſe, et non potuiſſe refelli. 
0. P. Cou- 


EJ. 
P. Courayer, it is ſaid, was particularly 
ſollicitous, that the following Declaration 


ſhould not be made public till after bis 


death . Every liberal-minded man, 


much more if a judicious and confi- 
ſtent Proteſtant, muſt feel ſhame for 


him,” and concern, on the diſcovery of 
the Doctor's motive for this requeſt. 


Certainly it was not owing to any feru- 


pulofity about the publication of his 


Popith ſentiments, or from any appre- 
henfion of inconvenience to himſelf from 


an avowed declaration of them. The 
Doctor was a profeſſed Papiſt, a con. 


Ses Advertiſement of the Editor of the Origi· 


nal Declaration, P · 2. 
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Ratit attendant on their worſhip; and diſpoſed, 
as was well known, to have entered farther 
into communion with them, chan they, it 
is ſaid, were inclined to permit. q 


The publication now diſcloſes the true 
motive of his ſolicitude on this head, of 
which nothing but conſtitutional cowardice 
and the Frenchman's advanced age, could 
excuſe or palliate the puſillanimity. The 
Doctor was obviouſly afraid of the obloquß 
and cenſure, that he might bring upon 
himſelf in a free and e. country, by 
diſcloſing not his Popiſh, but his ſeriptu - 
ral opinions on Proteſtant principles. The 
filly requeſt, and its fillier motives, are 
perfectly well underſtood, when we dit. 


, eee 
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cover in his Declaration, his Unitarian te- 
nets in all their latitude and vigour, and 


FounDATION OF THE GOSPEL, AND EVERY 
THING THAT ENCROACHES ON THIS TRUTH 
18'DANGEROUS “. | 


7 
7 


A . mere Briton of 8 
religion, or eÞnoreligion, can ill find in his. 
heart, anything a-kin to the mean ſpirited- 

neſs, that could reſtrain a ſincere believer in! 
a doctrine of this magnitude and impor-. 

tance; from declaring his belief of it, in 


: be moſt-pudlic and | fearleſs manner. 
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2 i 1 Dies — 4 7 Result; 

40 & tout ce gu pen dunner atteinte « a cette vil A dan- 

kene. ” Bertl. ATION, * 6. 220 
i +46 4% Sq 7 | Was 
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Was the teftimony that ebery man owes tp 
Truth, not due from Dr. Courayer, till at- 
ter his death? Why lock up till' he was 
buried, a public DelA RATIO to Which 
he ſays he was urged by bis conſcience? It 
was ungenerous and unjuſt t 'eountry, 
that honoured him for his*eonſcientiout- 
neſs, and penfioned him for his religious 
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Counſciebtibuſels has certainly as lit- 
F tle to fear here, as in any other country 


4 in Chriſtendom ; nevertheleſs it is de- 
| © voutly to be wiſhed for; that thoſe uo hade 
4 it moſt in their power, would ſtin do 
J 
li ſomething more, to make the tefortnation 
. W Popery leſs imperteer; to vindicate 
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themſelves, or Proteſtant principles, into 
greater conſiſtency; and to enlarge the 
national churches, by a more extenſiue 
1 4 Proteſtants. : 


Holy omen are now n to Ak. 
| handed foldiers, &c. who have had no 
previous education for ſuch employments, 
and are ill qualified for the proper diſ- 
charge of them. But the education and or- 
dination of religious teachers, now too lit- 
tie attended to, being placed in proper 
bands, and conducted under proper regu- 
lations, it is not eaſy to conceive, what 
great injury 2 Chriſtian community could 
feel very extenfively, that might not be 
prevented or remedied effectually, though 
their teachers, being good ſcholars and 
good men, were left at entire liberty to ex- 


not be its friend, or this world's laws ; and 


i 
plain the Goſpel in its utmoſt ſimplicity, 


according to the conceptions of it, on 


ou 
_ * 


which they riſked their own ſalvation. 


It ſeems as if there were Chriſtians who 
coolly thought, that Chriſt's flock ought 
to be kept always as it was at firſt, a little 
flock. Bur as certainly as Chriſtianity is 
from Gov, the church that adheres moſt 
cloſely to the fimplicity of the Goſpel, muſt 
be the pureſt, the wiſeſt, and the moſt 
permanent. It may have been the inten» 
tion of Providence, that it ſhould wreſtle 
with oppoſition, and thrive like our oak, 
which roots deeper, and grows. better. for 
our ſtormy winds ; that this world ſhould 


f 
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rhat its extent ſhould long remain not clearly 


Uiſcernible, reaching always far beyond its 
communion, and "viſibility; but certain- 
ly, when faith has wrought patience, and 
patience its perfect work, like Aaron's 
rod, it muſt ſwallow-up every other, and 
prevail in the end, againſt the learn- 
ing of Egypt, —_— all "Ow n wit. 
dom of the i agg = Es LOT! 
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klein while heb beſt Cbriſtians, and the 
more for theiracquaintance with ecclefiaſtical 
biſtory, will be moft ſenſible of, and moſt 
thankful for, the great bleſſings after al, 
which this country affords to ics ſubjects, 


| of holdirg faith in a good conſcience, and 


ning peaceable lives, in all godlinefs and 


e n * 
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What ſtronger, or even equal in- 
ducements, can men and Chriſtians have 
to publick ſpirit, in any kingdom 
upon earth, than they have here? Free 
from moleſtation, and liable to no dan- 
gers that need diſquiet for a moment the 
ſoul of a Chriſtian, or intimidate the ſpirit 
of a man, we may all live here, ke pri- 
mitive Chriſtians, the beſt poſſible lives 
in the beſt poſſible ſtate of Chriſtianity, 
bearing our honeſt teſtimonies to the truth; 
and regulating our OR conduct ac- 


OT 


cordinglys | 41 Haie f 


P. Courayer, whether Papiſt, or Pro- 
teſtant, was by all accounts a Chriſtian of 
the true breed, who retained to the laſt of 


5 [ tnxiv } 


+ long life, the regard and eſtcem of all 
good men. The current of teſtimonies, runs 
ſtrong, and clear, in favour of his character; 
he was well known, and generally believed 
to be true, and a friend to truth. His 
converſation, it is ſaid, was peculiarly edi- 
fying and pleaſing, enlivened with much 
| variety of literary and hiſtorical anecdotes ; 
his manners were pure, unſuſpicious, and 
unſuſpeRed ; and with all his politure, he 
never loſt his ſterling fimplicity. | 


. „ 


Many books which he publiſhed in the 
French language, and ſome remains written 

- in the Latin tongue, teſtify for his under. 
Randing, learning, and taſte. The follow- 
Ing is the beſt liſt, the writer of this account 
tan give at preſent, and it may be imperfect, 
| 1. Traite 


f 


Ts. Traite de Poeme Epique. 2, 3, 4, 5» 
The Diſſertation, the Defence of it, the 
Relation 4pologetique & Hiftorique, and 
Supplement to. the two-laſt works, of which 
mention has been made already in the pre- 
ceding- part of this account. The Diſſer- 
tation was firſt printed with the approba- 
tion of the Licenſer, that accompanies that 
edition, which, though it bears the name 
of Bruſſels on the title- page, came really 
from the preſs at Nancy. 6. Leitre d my 
Lord Percival, au ſujet: de la nouvelle acct» 
ſation de faux qui lui eſt. intentes, par le 
P. Harduin.. 7. Litre à M. LA Ci 
rardin. 8. Lettre a M. le Cardinal Nogilles. 
The curious may ſee a tranſlation of this 
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Regiſter for the year 1729, Ne LIII, p. 40. 
9. Oratio babita in Theatro Speldoni ano apud 
Oxonienſes P. F. Couray er, S. T. P. Quint. 
74. ui Mopecxxxin. 4to. 9 pages, 

10. A' French tranſlation of Fi Paul's 
Hiſtory of the Council of Trent, with notes 
kritikal, hiſtorical, and rheological, 1736. 
Lond. 2 vols. # folio; printed at Amſt. in 
the Tame year in 2 vols. 4to, and at Tre- 
voux, under the title of Amſt. in 3 vols. 
in Ito. wirh a defence of the tranſlation, 
pPy the Author of it. 11. The Hiſtory of 
the Reformation, by Sleidan, tranſlated 
from the Latin, 1767, 3 vols. in 4to. 
This tranſlation is likewiſe accompanied 
with copious notes, wherein the Author 
Giſepuſes intereſting facts. 12. His Latin 
iges Fog letter 


C. rü! 


letter to che Univerſity of Oxford has beett 
mentioned already; and he was the Author. 
it is ſaid, of ſundry articles in the Journab 
intituled, LEurape aua. 
au. Ant: Fin ods dif io om 
P. Courayer's fight was very bad for 
many years, and for the two or three laſt ot 
bis life he was entirely blind. In his liſe· 
time, it may be, about twenty years before 
he died, he gave his books to N 
Teniſon's Library at St. a 
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N. Semen died be in 
Spring- gardens, after an illneſs, wia id 
of two days, on the 17th of October, 1776, 
at the very advanced age of ninctysfive ; 
and was buried, _ nnn the 

| | cloiſter 
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Bell, then chaplain to the Princeſs Amelia, 
to whom that Princeſs left as a legacy, the 
original Declaration, in the French lan- 
- guage, of which the following tranſlation 
[wherein the Editor of the original is no way 
concerned} is ſubmitted to the candour, 
and recommended to the ſerious confider- 
ation of the Reader. 


Dr. Courayer's will, dated Feb. 3, 1774, 
was proved at Doctors Commons, Oct. 
24, 1976. + He left pool. to St. Martin's 
- pariſh, to the Library of which, he had 
many years before given all his books. 
He bequeathed 2001. to the pariſh of St. 
Margaret in Weſtminſter, a handſome ſum 


ux J 
of money to the poor of Vernon in Nor-. 
mandy, where he was born, and many le- 
gacies to his friends in England. The 
reſidue of his eſtate was left to two ne- 
phews of his name, at Vernon, 


The friend from whom I derive much 
of the information given in this account, 
refers to a publication in 2 vols. ſmall 
8vo, 1777, by the Rev. W. Jones, B. A. 
then Rector of Pluckley in Kent, and af- 
terwards of Paſton in Northamptonſhire, - 
author of Phyfiological Diſquiſitions, &c. 


1781, and other learned works. The title / 
of the publication referred to is, Obs © | 


_ ** ſervations in a Journey to Paris; and 
I have, ſtill to add, that the account | 
- M4 Dr, 


{ as } 
Dr. Courayer, inſerted there, and here 


made uſe of, was communicated by James 
Smyth, Eſq; of Upper Groſvenor-ſtreet. 
o | «4+ 
- There is, it forma, a {mall oval, portrait of 

Dr. Courayer, engraved by Mrs. Elizabeth 
B. Gulſton, from a painting by Hamilton, 
with this inſcri ption, Pierre Frangois Cour- | 
< ayer, who was baniſhed, France, for writing 
in, defence of Engliſh Ordination. He was 
« born at Rouen, Nov. 17, 1681, and is 
« Nil living. Publiſhed June 1, 1774.“ 
The writer, or writers, of the article 
Covravyer P. F. in the French Dictionary, 
mentioned at the beginning of this ac- 
count, likewiſe make 1 the place of 

WF (7 | 5 i | the 
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the Doctor's nativity, and date his birth in 
the ſame years, 


_ Biſhop Atterbury had a very fine picture 
of P. Courayer, which his. Lordſhip made 
the Lieutenant. de Police take notice. of, 
when he came to him with an unpleaſant 
meſſage from the French King, and the 
Cardinal De Noailles, as has been before 
narrated. That identical picture is now in 
the Bodleian Library, having been left by 
the Biſhop's will, to the Univerſity of Ox- 
ford. It is hardly neceſſary to add, that it 
repreſented P. F. Courayer in the prim 


and vigour of his life. 


In the cloiſter of Weſtminſter Abbey, 
directly over the effigies of Abbot Vitalis, 
f there 


Pr * 
. 


{ hexxzii } 
there is an inſcription meant to do juſtice 


and honour to Dr. Courayer's memory, the 


production of an ingenious Fellow of Bra. 


zen Noſe College, the late Mr. Kynaſton. 


That inſcription was placed upon the mo- 
nument too haftily, before the author's re. 
queſted reviſal. A more aconfate copy of 


it, Mr. Kynafton gave afterwards to his 


friend Mr. Nichols, to whom the publick is 
indebted for the ©* Anecdotes of Bowyer.” 
With a faithful tranſcript from it, as pub- 
liſhed in that work, this account, "oy" haſ- 
tily trawn aps' ele. | 


2 
* . 
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Annis morumque integritate juxta reverendus 
PETRUs FrRanciscus CouRAYER, 
Canobii de Sd Gmovera dicti 
Apud Urbem Lantiam Parifiornm 
Regularis olim Canonicus. 

Vir, fi quis alius, 
De Eecleſià atque Politia Anglican + 
Animo pariter ac ſeriptis, 
Optimè meritus. SE 
Quippe qui Eprſcopal:um jus Adminiſtrationum 
Jamdia a Pontificiis acerrime impugnatum 
1 Huic eidem Eccleſiz 
Et Gallus ipſe, & pontificins, 
Invicta argumentorum vi, aſſeruit & vindicavit ; 


Quique adeo, ob id vindicandum | 
Pulſus jam patria, profugus, 
Omnibuſque demum exutus fortnnis, 
Hac in urbe quærebat aſylum, et inveniebat ; 
Ibique per annos prope quinquaginta 
N f 2 Honeſtz 
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Honeſlz mentis otio egregius fruebatur exul, 
Bonorum omnium deliciæ vivus, 
Moriens commune deſiderium. 

74 Obiit quintà decimà die Ofobris 

Anno poſt natum Chriſtum MDCCLEXVI. 

0 b Poſt ſe natum xcv. 

Huic tali tantoque Viro, 

Marmor hoc, amoris ſui monumentum, 

Poſuere Amici, 


Cui famam marmore per. nniorem peperit, 
Defenſa veritas, refutatus error- 
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du 


ADVERTISEMENT 


. 
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FDITOR'& ras FRENCH EDITION. 


O convince the reader that-the fol- 
lowing declaration, now happily 
brought to light, is really the work of the 


celebrated man whoſe name it bears; it is 


ſufficient to fay, that the MS. was given by 


M. Le Courayer himſelf to the deceaſed Prin- 


ceſs AMELIa, who had a great eſteem for the 


Author, and that her Royal Highneſs left 
it by legacy to me, 


B When 


w__ ——— 
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| When M. Le Courayer put his MS, 


into the hands of the Princeſs, he parti- 
cularly requeſted, that ĩt might not be 


permitted to appear till he himſelf was no 


longer in a condition to apprehend the 
conſequences of the various reflections 
which it might give birth to, with reſpect 
to the Author. This period has long ſince 
paſſed; and as not only the declaration 
itſelf, but likewiſe the firſt and laſt para- 
graphs of it, are ſtrong proofs that it was 
written with a' view to be one day pub- 
liſhed, I ſhould not ſhew that regard to the 


Author, which is due to his merit, if, by 
ſuppreſſing his work, I acted in direct con- 


tradiction to his own intention. 
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The laſt ſentiments of a writer of Mr. Le 
Courayer's celebrity, placed in ſo partieular 
a ſituation, are furely, in themſelves, ſuffi- 
cient to excite the curioſity of the learned, 
and of every perſon who has any ſerious 
regard for religion. 


As he never formally renounced the 
Roman Catholic communion, and never 
united himſelf with the body of Prote- 
ſtants, though he frequently attended divine 
worſhip in the Engliſh churches, doubts 
may be entertained about his way of 
thinking, which he kept undiſcloſed. The 
remarkable declaration now ſubmitted to 
the public, will not only manifeſt his ſenti- 
ments in the cleareſt light poſſible, but it 

B 2 Will 
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will ſhew likewiſe, much to his honour, 


*hat at an age, when he was relieved from 


all anxiety about this world, and daily oc- 


<upied with the thoughts of another, he 


perſevered in the laudable defire of making 
the rectitude of his intentions notorious, 
and of contributing to the progreſs of reli- 
gion, and the augmentation of its influ- 
ence. 2 2 


It has often been a practice with the 
members of the Roman Church, to give 
out, and to try to make it be believed, 
that thoſe who have abandoned them have 
always returned into their boſom before 
"they died, and acknowledged in their 
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hearts the juſtice of their pretenſions, and 
the truth of their doctrine. .But this decla-- 
ration of M. Le Courayer furniſhes an in- 
conteſtible proof of the falſity of their allega- 
tion. We ſee here an Author diſtinguiſhed 
by his ſcience and abilities, who, at a time of 
life when his intelle dual faculties were in all 
their vigour, was obliged, on account of his 
writings, to abandon his country, and the 
honourable place he filled in the Roman 
church, and was at laſt, when on the very 


point of leaving this world, far advanced in 


years ®, voluntarily led to declare his ſen-- 


4 + M, Le Courayer was aged nearly 47, Mhe he 
quitted France in 1728. Ee was then a regular Ca- 
non, and ſenior Librar an of the abbey of St. Gene- 
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timents. 


9 
ö „„ 
j | timents in the moſt unequivocal and au- 
[| thentic manner. It proves, that he was 
15 thoroughly convinced, that the doctrine 
\ j of the Roman church, in almoſt every in- 
© ſtance in which it differed from that of 43 
Proteſtants, was * to truth and the : 3 
| | word of God. | f 
| Nevertheleſs, while it has diſcovered 1 
1 that he had happily got free, almoſt en- 1 
| | tirely, from the pernicious influence of the 4 E 
| | þ vieve at Paris. The protecutions commenced againſt 8 


him on account of his Defence of the validity of 
« Engliſh Ordinations, obliged him to fly. He 
died in Oct. 1776, aged 96; ſo that in March 1567, 


which is the date f this declaration ſigned with his | C 
own hanc', he was about 86. | | [ 
preju- 1Y 


4 
prejudices of his education, in reſpect of 
the erroneous opinions of the church of 
Rome, and of its abſurd and inſupportable 
inſtitutions, it is likewiſe viſible that he 
retained an attachment to ſome of them > 
which, confidering his knowledge and abi- 
lities, can only be aſcribed to his very early 
prejudices. But, on theſe occafions, as 
on all others, his moderation and candour 
are ſo ſtrongly marked, and the ingenu- 
ouſneſs and fimplicity of his heart are fo 
amiable, that people of liberal minds, and 
even thoſe who are not much prejudiced, 
will read his ſentiments with fingular plea - 
ſure, though different from their own ; 


and the moſt unlearned people, and even 


Ba thoſe - 
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thoſe who ate „hill under. the influence of 
prejudice, may reap ſome advantage from 
them. 
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A Declaration of my aſt Sentiments on 
the different Dotirines of Religion. 


N the point of appearing before God, 
both to fulfill the duty of fincerity, 


and to furniſh all, into whoſe hands this 


writing may fall, with a teſtimony which 
every perſon living owes to truth; urged 
moreover by my conſeience, to declare my 


thoughts on the doctrines of Chriſtianity, 


and the differences which divide Chriſ- 
tian ſocieties ; I proceed to do it with that 
WF. ſim- 
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Reg. 
ſimplicity which becomes integrity in the 
near view of death. 


x: Jbetiore firmly that there is a Cod. 
Atheiſm appears to me a ſentiment as per- 
nicious as it is unreaſonable. Equally con- 
trary to the light of nature, the purity of 
manners, and the good of ſociety ; it is the 
intereſt of the whole world, to proſcribe a 
doctrine founded only on blindneſs and 
corruption. It is making too bad an uſe 
of liberty and reaſon, to employ them both 
in darkening a truth which all nature an- | 
nounces, againſt which the heart ſtruggles 
in yain, to abandon itſelf to its paſſions 
with leſs ſcruple and remorſe, - 


34 
2. Poly- 


tw 

2. Polytheiſm is leſs dangerous, but it 

is not more rational, than Atheiſm ; and. 
it is as contrary to reaſon, to acknowledge 
ſeveral Gods, as it is, not to acknowledge 
any, This laſt error makes Atheiſts, and 
the firſt Idolaters. Atheiſm has but few. 
followers ; Idolatry, on the contrary, has 
overſpread the whole face of the earth; 
the Jews being almoſt the only people 
who have preſerved themſelves from this 
contagion. Not but they alſo fell into it 
from time to time; but it never prevailed 
among them fo generally, as to extinguiſh 
entirely the knowledge and the worſhip of 
| the One God, which they communicated, 
in the end, to all nations; according to 
_ that ſaying of Jeſus Chriſt, © that ſalva- 
| + 


1 
ES & tion muſt come of the Jews.“ We know 
_ what we worſbip, for falvetion is of the 
wa, *. 


3. 1 believe, therefore, -not only that 
there is a God; but, moreover, that there 
zs but ONE. I deteſt the error of two prin- 
....ciples, maintained by ſo many ancient he- 
« retics; and while I aſcribe to God the 
glory of all good, believe that I can only 
have recourſe to the will of man, for the 
| diſcovery of the original of moral evil. 


1 


4 1 
. 


„„ * John iv. 22. 


| Jews 


Jeſus Chriſt | being come into the 

world to reclaim the Gentiles to the wor 

mip of the One God, has deprived the 
[Th 


* 
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Jews of the vain confidence they had in 


mere exterior obſervances, and given us 
a more clear and certain knowledge of 
another life. There is nothing in his doc- 
trine which is not conformable to the 
moſt pure light of reaſon; which is not 
moſt advantageous to the welfare of ſo- 


ciety ; and which, by conſequence, is not, 


in the higheſt degree imaginable, well de- 


ſerving of our acknowledgement and obe- 


dience. 


- 
: 


Deiſts have laboured in vain to obſtruct 


the progreſs of this doctrine under the 
pretext of the errors which corrupted it, 


and of the diviſions that have rent Chriſten- 


dom. But it is not to attack it, to com- 
| bat 
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bat opinions which are foreign from it, 
and of which it is independent. This is 


_ only to ſhew, that they know not either 


the ſenſe, or the ſpirit of it ; and that they 
with, perhaps, it was leſs true and leſs di- 


vine, in order not to be obliged to ſubmit 


to its laws, which bridle the paſſions, and 
hinder the conſcience from continuing 
Tranquil in criminality and error. 


53. The doctrine of the Unity of God, 
fo true, and ſo evident, has ſerved for a 


pretext to many, to try to inſpire averſion 


at Chriſtianity, as if it affected this truth 
by it's doctrines of the Trinity, and the 


| Incarnation. The writings of ſome of the 
fathers, and the wretched philoſophy of 


the 
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the ſchools, may, in fact, have given 
ground to ſome people to draw ſuch a 
conſequence : but there is nothing in the 
Goſpel which does not tend, on the con- 
trary, to confirm us more and more in the 
knowledge and worſhip of One God; and 
nothing is leſs oppoſite to this truth than 
the doctrines which are thought to deſtroy 
it effectually. 


6. Of all the modes of explaining the 
doctrine of the Trinity, I know of none 
more contrary to the true docttine of 


Chriſtianity, than that which ſuppoſes in 


the Deity an exiſtence of three ſubſtances 
diſtinct, however collateral, however. ſub- 


ordinate, It is, in my apprehenſion, to 
72 | Ice 
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| re-eſtabliſh Polytheiſm, under the pretext | 
of explaining a myſtery, The Unity of 
God, is the foundation of the Goſpel ; 


and every thing that may in any way af- 
fect this truth is dangerous. As Jeſus 
Chriſt and his apoſtles have laboured, on 
the one hand, to reclaim the Gentiles from 


the belief and from the worſhip of many 
Gods, and have ſuppoſed, on the other 


hand, that the Jews thought ſoundly in the 
article of Deity, 1 in which they never diſ- 


ringuiſhed different ſubſtances ; it ſeems to 
me a departure from the fimplicity of the 
Goſpel, and 'a voluntary inclination to 
corrupt the ĩdea of a clear truth, by ſingu- 
lar ex plications, which it becomes neceſſary 
to abuſe at * order to combat. 

7. I be- 


LE A 

7. I believe, therefore, that there is but 

only One Gop; that his Spirit is not a ſub. 
ſtance diſtin from Hu; and that Jeſus | 
Chriſt, to whom divinity was very in- 
timately united, is his Son in virtue of 
that union. This is all the Trinity that 1 
| find in the Goſpel ; and I cannot conceive. 
that any other Trinity can accord with the 
Unity of Gop. I know that many ancient 
writers have had recourſe to the multipli- 
cation of ſubſtances, to give us an idea of 
this myſtery; and others have imagined 
other ſyſtems, wore philoſophical than 
evangelical, that have lefs ſerved to clear 
up this matter than to obſcure it. But T 
diſlinguiſh theſe ſyſtems from that of the 
Gos p- L: and, in as much as | find this 
8 lil 


I 
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laſt worthy of reſpect, it therefore ap- 
pears to ine little effential to adopt no- 
tions. which often have much obſcurity, 


and ſometimes, are even involved in con- 


tradiction. 


The Incarnation has nothing any more 


contrary to the doctrine of the Unity of 
Gop, than the Trinity. Accordingly, it 
is extremely remarkable, that neither Je- 


ſus Chriſt nor his apoſtles have ever re- 


preſented to us theſe myſteries as includ- 
ing incomprehenſible things, and which 
it. was impoſſible to reconcile. to reaſon, 
Gov, willing to draw men from their er- 
Tors and to purify; them from their ſins, 
filled Jeſus Chriſt with his wiſdom, in- 

veſted 
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veſted him with his power, communi- 
cated to him his authority, and gave him 


his Spirit *, not by meaſure, as to the pro- 


phets, but united himſelf ſo intimately with 
him, that Jeſus Chriſt appeared in the 
form of God +; that he was made Lord 


and Chriſt 1; Prince and Saviour || ; that 


he was filled with wiſdom and with 
grace I; that all the fullneſs of the God- 
head refided corporeally in him *; and that 
he received the glory, the honour, the vir- 
tue, the firength, and the bleſſing, of his 
Father ++ ; wao, by the participation which 


* Jo. III. 34 + Phil. 11.6. f Ads II. 36. 
{| Acts V, 31. q Luke il, 40. * Coloſſ. II. 9. 
{++ Apoc. V. 12. 
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he gave him of his power and authority, 
made him enter, at the ſame time, into a 


participation of his glory, in ſuch a man- 
ner, that he who honours the Son honours 


the Father who ſent him . Thus Gop, 


referring always every thing to himſelf, 
and not terminating in Jeſus Chriſt, who 


15 no otherwiſe regarded than as the organ 


and the inſtrument of the mercy of his 


Father, is always Gop alone, who is the ob- | 
je& of our adorations ; and there is no- 


thing that ſhocks us in concciving, that 

Hz can communicate himſelf to a man as 

fully, and as intimately, as he judges it 

neceſſary for his own glory, and for the 
ſalvation of mankind. 

© Jo. V. 23. 8 
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9. This is. the explication of that inti- 
mate union of divinity with humanity in 
Jeſus Chriſt, which, perfectly ſimple as it 
is, has ſo much divided all Chriſtendom, 
From a willingneſs to find, in this intimate 
union of divinity with , humanity in Jeſus 
| Chriſt, all that we experience 1n the union 
of the body and the ſoul, we have been 
' thrown into embarraſſinents and contra- 
dictions, which it is impoſſible either to 
explain or to conciliate. We talk of hy- 
poſtaſes, of perſonalities, of idioms, and of 
every thing that a dark philoſophy could 
imagine, to render things credible, of 
which it was unable to give us any notion. 
Some have made a ridiculous mixture of the | 
divinity with the humanity. Others, in 
C 3 diſcri- 
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diſcriminating too nicely the difference, 


have ſeemed to place Jefus Chriſt only in 
the rank of ordinary prophets. Hence 
the Neſtorianiſm, the Eutycheiſm, the A- 
pollinariſm, and the Monotheliſme, which 


have excited fuch fatal ſchiſms in the 


church, and which have, perhaps, as much 

favoured the progreſs of Mahometaniſm in 

the Eaſt, as the ignorance of theſe nations, 
and the victorious arms of the Saracens. 
| | 4 

10. To avoid thefe exceſſes, we muſt 

abide in the fimplicity of the Goſpel, and 


content ourſelves with acknowledging, that 
God, to bring the world back to his know- 
ledge, and to his worſhip, gave birth to 
jeſus Chriſt in a miraculous manner, and 
oa united 


A 
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united HtmSELF to him in a way the moſt 
cloſe and intimate, ſo that it might be ſaid, 
that Jeſus Chriſt was in God *, and God 
in him ; that all that appertained to the 
Father + was in the diſpofition of the Son, 
by the communication which the Father 
had given him of His power; that he had 
reſigned all judgement to him F; that, as 
the Father could raiſe the dead to life, the 
Son could do fo alſo : that the doctrine 
of Jeſus Chriſt was not his own, but that 
of his Father who ſent him ||; that he was. 
only the ſame thing with him; that it 
4 | was the Father who abode in him, and who 


* Jo. X. 38, + Jo. XVII. 5. 10. f Jo. V. 22. 
so. v. 21. Jo. VII. 16. J Jo. X. 38. 
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did all his works *; in one word, that he 
was the Son of God +, becauſe that God, 
on ſending him into the world, had ſanc- 
tified him to ſuch a degree, that he who 
ſaw him }, ſaw his Father, and that he 
who believed in him, believed alſo in God. 


11. When one has once acknowledged 
the truth and the holineſs of the Goſpel, 
all this doctrine concerning the perſon of 
 Jefus Chriſt appears to me ſo ſimple, that 

I cannot conceive how it was poſſible to 
corrupt it by ſo many explications, which 
are good for nothing, but to make Chriſ- 
tianity appear leſs reaſonable, and full of 


* Je, XIV. % TJ. X. 36. 1 . XI. 44» 45 


con- 
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contradictions. In conſequence of a con- 
tinual deſire to find new myſteries, an in- 
finitude of imaginations have been conſe- 
crated ; and it is ſtill more lamentable, that 
theſe imaginations are become a part of 
religion, by the authority of ſome, and 
by the acquieſcence of others; ſo that a 
man paſſes for an unbeliever, or an irreligi- 
ous perſon, if he does not ſubſcribe tothe 
predominant ſyſtem, and if he happens to 
| have too much underſtanding to ſubmit to 
received prejudices, or too much fortitude 
to be overawed by violence. 


12. It is not ſo much the perſon of Jeſus 
\ Chriſt, as his doctrine, that is the object of 
the 
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the Chriftian religion; and though we 
ought to honour the Son as we honour the 
Father, becauſe he had nis miſſion, and 
: was eloathed with #1s authority, it is, how- 
ever, to Gop only that Jeſus Chriſt reclaims 
our attention; and he aſſumes no other 
conſequence to recommend himſelf to the 
Jews, than as having been ſanctified by 
his Father, to come and announce His 
doctrine, and to inſtruct us in truths un- 
known to the Gentiles, and very much al- 

tered by the Jews. 


13. Among the number of theſe truths 
is the cleareſt declaration made in the 
Goſpel, of the immortality of the ſoul, 

2 | | and 
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and of the certainty of another life : but 
although there is nothing more certain, or 
more conformable to reaſon, than this doc- 
trine, there is nothing more frivolous than 
the diſputes which have been agitated con- 
eerning the ſtate of this other life. Chriſ- 
tianity, and reaſon itſelf, permits us not to 
entertain any doubt on the continuation of 
the exiſtence of our foul after the diſſolu- 
tion of our body +. There is not at leaſt 
any argument from the deſtruction of the 
one, to that of the other; and the juſtice 
of God ſeems to exact, that as probity, N 


virtue, and religion, are rather expoſed 
here to contempt, and to ſufferings, than 


* Jo. v. 3. +2 Tim. I. 10. 
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to proſperities and rewards, they ſhould 
find after death the happineſs that has been 


- promiſed to them; and that impiety and 


criminality ſhould receive the chaſtiſement 
they deſerve: but as to what may be the 
degree, nature, and proportion of them, 


that is not revealed to us, and it is what 


reaſon cannot diſcover. It is therefore in 
vain that we diſpute ; and all the opinions 
that have been advanced on this point, are 
ſo many thoughts thrown out at a venture, 
which there is juſt as good ground to reject 
as to advance. All, therefore, that is ſaid of a 
purgatory and its pains, of the place, and dif- 
ferent ſorts of puniſhment in hell, and even 
of the nature of our beatitude and of our re- 


compenſations, is only founded on meta- 
Phorical 


[29 ] 
phorical expreſſions, which it is difficult'to 
take literally, and in their full extent, and 
which leave us, after all, in profound igno- 
rance of the nature of the happineſs, and 
of the miſery, of the other life. All that 
is certain on this head is, that aſſuredly 
virtue ſhall - be recompenſed, and vice pu- 
niſhed ; that nothing corrupt ſhall enter 
into the kingdom of heaven; and that the 
immortality of our ſouls, and their invari- 
ability, leaving no farther ſcope for merit 
or for demerit, there is reaſon to believe, 
that recompence, as well as puniſhment, 
will have no other term than that of the 
mercy of God, and of his juſtice, Gop bim- 
ſelf can, no doubt, give to his juſtice the 


bounds that He judges proper; but as Hz 
has 


U 9 ] 

| | has not revealed this, it is dangerous to 
aſſume confidence in his clemency, on a 
foundation ſo feeble as that of our conjee- 
it tures ; and to abandon. ourſelves fooliſhly 
to criminality, on the hope of an indul- 
gence, whereof Gop has given us no cer- 
tainty. 


14, In treating as frivolous the diſputes 
þ which concern the ſtate of | the other life, 
I pretend not to extend this epithet of fri- 
| volity to the doctrine of the reſurrection 
| of bodies. This truth is too clearly re- 
vealed,. and beſides too conformable to 
reaſon and to juſtice, for us to be per- 
mitted to have the leaſt doubt about it. 
It is true, that the manner is to us incom- 


prehen- 
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prehenſible, and that all our conjectures 
on this point are equally abſcure and un- 
certain: but difficulties in things of this 
nature, and our inability to reſolve them, 
prove only the narrowneſs of our know- 
ledge, without affecting in the leaſt the 
truths themſelves. Faith extends only to 
the ſubſtance of the thing; but for the 
manner, as it has not been revealed to us, 
and as our reaſon furniſhes us with no 
means of diſcovering it, every perſon is at 
liberty to adopt what appears to him moſt 
probable; and we cannot cenſure others for 
temerity, without becoming guilty ourſelves 
of the ſame fault whereof we accuſe them 
for neither can we have any more light to 
concradict 
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contradict them, than they can have to de- 
fend the conjectures they produce. 


15. The ſame obſcurity reigns in many 
other confiderable points. It is now about 
thirteen centuries that Chriſtians have been 
diſputing with one another onthe ſubjects of 
Liberty, of Predeſtination, and of Grace; 
and, in all appearance, their diſputes of this 
kind may continue till the end of the 
world, without the poſſibility of clearing 
up theſe dark points any more than they 
have done hitherto, or of piercing through 
the obſcurities in which they are enveloped. 
I avow, in this reſpect, my own ignorance, 
and my incapacity. I feel that I am free, 
and my reaſon accords with what I feel; 


ſince 


. 

ſtce liberty cannot be denied without de- 
ſtroying all merit and demerit, and with- 
out annihilating all notion of virtue and of 
vice, of recompenſe and of chaſtiſement; 
which tends to nothing leſs than the ſub- 
verſion of all religion, and the introduction 
of confuſion into all ſociety. I feel alſo 
that I have need of grace both to know! 
good, and to love and to practiſe it; and 
that without this ſuccour my liberty is im- 
potent, not from defect of power, but for 
want of aid. But how to reconcile my li- 
berty with the neceſſity of this ſuccour, is 
that which paſſes my underſtanding. 


16. I can as little explain how a pre- 
deſtination, or even the mere preſcience of 
| D God, 


l 


God, with regard to future contingencies, 


accords with the idea of liberty. The So- 
cinians have cut this knot, by denying ſuch 


a predeſtination or preſcience; and, I ac- 


knowledge, that it is the only method that 


reaſon offers for ſolving this difficulty. 


But Scripture furniſhes ſo many proofs of 
the knowledge that God has of futurity; 


and reaſon ſeconds ſo well on this head the 
light of revelation, that it ſeems to me 
impoſſible to deny that God is poſſeſſed of 
this ſort of knowledge, without ſhocking 
the ideas we have of the perfections of the 


Supreme Being. What then remains to 


be done, but humbly to avow our igno- 
rance on this ſubject, but to do, on our part, 


all that is in our power with the ſuccours 
of 
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of grace, to work out our ſalvation by 
obſerving the commandments of God ; 


but to act with the ſame confidence as if 
all depended on ourſelves, and with the 


ſame humility as if all depended upon 


God? What better can we do than re- 


fer, with tranquillity, the clearing up 
of all theſe difficulties, to the time when 
God ſhall abundantly communicate EIS 
light, to thoſe whom he ſhall judge wor- 
thy of being partakers in the happineſs he 
has deſtined to. thoſe who prepare them- 
ſelves for it, by the practice of his laws, 
and innocency of life? All our know- 
ledge on enquiries on this head, terminates 
in ſuch concluſions ; and all my ftudies 
and meditations, have not hitherto pro- 
D 2 cured 


. 


cured me more light, or put me into a 
condition to reſolve the difficulties which 


are found in reconciling truths that ſeem 


apparently oppoſite to each other. 


17. The queſtion :concerning the origin 


of evil has almoſt as much difficulty as the 


preceding. With regard to moral evil, 
indeed, it is not difficult to aſſign the cauſe. 
The moment that we ſuppoſe man a free 
agent, we muſt acknowledge that he has 


the power of practiſing virtue, or of aban- 


doning himſelf to vice: and it is impoſ- 
fible to ſuppoſe him capable of merit, or 
demerit, without granting him the faculty 
of doing good or evil. There is, there- 


fore, no neceſſity to ſearch for the origin of 
| moral 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


TJ 
J moral evil any where elſe, but in the uſe 
4 that man makes of his liberty. 


With regard to phyſical evil, it is not 
altogether the ſame. &“. Auguſtine, who 


had taught, that ander a juſt judge no perſon f 
could be miſerable. without deſerving it, 4 
thought he could vo otherwiſe juſtify the- | 
multitude. of human miſeries to which we 
| are ſubject, but by ſuppoſing an anterior 
| | demerit which had drawn them upon us, 


and he had recourſe to origmal fin, to 
juſtify in this point, the conduct of Pro- 
vidence. But, in this way, he tried to 
excuſe apparent, by real injuſtice, infinitely 
4 more oppoſite to the notions - of goodnefs;. 
of equity, of holineſs and of wifdom, with: 
| D 3 which 
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which we are furniſhed from the idea of 
God : for it would be lefs unworthy of HIM. 
to render us all neeeſſarily culpable, with- 
-out our will having any part in the crimi- 
nality imputed to us, than to render us 
miſerable without our having deſerved to 


be ſo, Beſides, the example of animals 


ſubject to the ſame corporal miſeries, 
whom we cannot accuſe of having brought 
them upon themſelves by fin, weakens, 
and even deſtroys, the arguments which 
this holy doctor made uſe of to ſupport his 
ſyſtem, 

We muſt, therefore, have recourſe to- 
ſome other reaſon to vindicate Providence 
in this particular,, With regard to fin- 
4 ners, 
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ners, the thing is not difficult, ſince they 


may have deſerved, by their iniquities, all 
the pains with which they can be afflicted: 
but with regard to the juſt and the inno- 
cent, as well as children, the caſe is widely 
different; and it is impoſſible to aſſign a 
reaſon for this conduct of God towards 
them; but, by regarding their afflictions in 
the light of trials, and but by conſidering, 
that as the happineſs or miſery of man is 
not to be eſtimated by what befalls him in this 
world, where he is not born to have his felici- 


ty, the miſeries therefore by which he may 


be afflicted, become means, in ſome ſort, 
neceſſary to make him aſpire to ſomething 


more folid than a temporal happineſs, with- 
out which he would fall into forgetfulneſs 
. +" 


[4] 
of God, and place his repoſe and his hap- 
pines, in things unworthy of his affection 
and of his hopes. 

If we add to this, that man having been 
created in a ſtate of imperfection, and ſuch 
as ſuited the defigns of God, that he might 
merit by his fidelity and obedience, a 


| happineſs which he deſtined for him under 


the title of merit and recompence ; it was 
not juſt that he ſhould enter into this life, 
upon the poſſeſſion of a felicity, for which, 
he had been at no pains to bring up the 
proper faculties. We can ſee, in ſome 
meaſure, through this, why man was made 
ſubject to infirmities, to temptations, to 
the pains and miſeries of this life, from 

+ + which 
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which he could not have been exempted 
without a total change, of the nature of his 
being, and of the end which his Creator 
propoſed in forming him. Theſe, in my 
opinion, are the moſt rational conceptions 
than can be formed on this ſubject. Not, 
however, that I. believe we can, even in 
this way, filence all doubts, or reſolve all 
difficulties, There are things which leave 
us not at this liberty; and all thoſe that 
depend on an exact knowledge of the na. 
ture and attributes of God, and of the 
ends he propoſed in forming man juſt as 
he has created him, ought to be placed in 
this number. We know ſufficiently, that 
Hz can do nothing unjuſt. We expe- 
rience likewiſe that men are born ſubject to 
| pains 
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pains and to miſeries, even before they 
feem to have deſerved them. We may 
well aſſure ourſelves, that in all this there 
is no injuſtice on the part of God; but, 
from our want of inſtruction in H is views, 
and in the ends which HE propoſes by this 
conduct, we cannot conciliate theſe truths 
of which, however, we are certain, both 
from our own experience, and what we 
learn from reaſon ; nor is it poſſible for 
us to reſolve the difficulties which refult 
from this apparent contradiction. Our 
ignorance, however, is not a title to accuſe 
God of injuſtice; and, in a cafe like this, 
probable reaſons are ſufficient to juſtify 
nis providence in default of more certain 
| principles, which are wanting to us, for 
our 


/ 
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eur not knowing enough of the nature of 
God and of the equity of his views. 


18. With the exception of ſome truths, 
both ſpeculative and practical, in which 
mere reaſon and the light of nature ſuffice 
to inſtruct us, the remainder of thoſe in 
which it is our duty to believe, come to 
us from revelation; and this revelation is 
configned to us is the Scriptures, It is, 
therefore, incumbent upon us, toendeaFour 
to diſcern the true Scriptures, from thoſe 
which are falſely given as genuine. Now 
we have no other rule for this diſcrimina- 
tion, but tradition. If it is uniform, and 
comes to us from the fountain-head, there 
would be irrcligion and temerity in re- 

jedting 
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them, had apprized us of the diſerimi 


1 


zecting it; but if it is divided, there is 


little reaſon in a diſpoſition to obtrude 
books, as divine, upon an authority which, 
in every other caſe, would not be ſufficient 
to warrant. our receiving as certain, facts, 
concerning which there was ſimilar diver- 


fity. The council of Trent ought not, 
therefore, to have run the hazard of de- 
claring the deutero-canonical or apocry- 


phal books, of the ſame authority as the 
canonical, fince there was not for them the 
ſame concurrence, or the ſame uniformity 


of teſtimonies. For this Council had nat 


received new light concerning theſe apys- 


_ eryphal writings ; and fince the Jews, who 


tranſmitted them to us, on tranſmitting 


nation. 
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nation to be made; it was finning againſt 
all the canons of criticiſm, to give to theſe 
'books an authority which was not granted 
to them by thoſe from whom we had them, 
and from whom only we have received aur 
intelligence. 


19. With regard tothoſe books whicha con- 
ſtant tradition has tranſmitted to us, from 
hand to hand, as containing truly“ The word 
of God,” it is our duty to reſpect, and re- 

ceive them, as the rule of our faith, and 

of our manners, becauſe we ought to 0. 

gard the Docrgixzs and the PRrebrrs 
which are contained in them, as coming 
from the inſpiration of God himſelf; for it 
is. properly to theſe two points only, that 

| the 
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»the-inſpiration. extends, There is no tced 
of inſpiration, to report what is ſeen or 

heard, or even What is taken from records 
and from authentic monuments, on which 
all public faith-is founded; and it would 
be juſt as unreaſonable to refuſe our aſſent 
*to ſuch information, as it would be to re- 
ject what we learn from revelation. The 
moſt incredulous have na more doubt about 
the exiſtence of Alexander and Cæſar, than 
Chriſtians have concerning that of je- 
ſiu Chriſt; although it is not ſuppoſed 
that there Was any inſpiration in the hiſto- 
riaus who have given us the hiſtory of theſe 
two canquerorz. 


a Þ 
laoſpiration adds nothing to the certainty 
of facts, and does not appear any way ne- 


to procute credit, has not been a motive 
chat has forced the incredulous upon their 
attempts to ſhew, with a view of diſcredit- 
ing the contents of Scripture, that we have 
had recourſe to inſpiration, only becauſe all 


other evidence is wanting to give credi- 
bility to what is recorded there. Farther, 


to ſuppoſe inſpiration for things to which 
tit is not requiſite, is to admit of miracles 
1 without neceſſity, and thus to multiply 


difficulties, and to furniſh objections to 


unbelievers, who reject even neceſſary mi- 


ceſſary to eſtabliſh them, I even fear 
whether the having recourſe to it in order 


racles. The prophets were certainly in- 
ſpired, 


* 
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Fpired, becauſe they could not have pro- 
dicted future things but by inſpiration. 
The Evangelical Doctrine muſt likewiſe 
Imve been inſpired, - becauſe the Apoſtles 
:received it from Joſus -Chriſt, who had it 
from his Father HIMSELT. But St. John *, 
without having recourſe to inſpiration 
gives us as true the facts which he reports 
to us, only becauſe he ſaw and heard them. 
4 What we have ſeen and heard we teſtify, 
 *&c “ and St. Luke does not exact be- 
lief to the things which he relates, but be- 
_- cauſe he had taken them from the mouths 
of thoſe who had ſeen all from the be- 
ginning, Even as they delivered them 


* To, vii, 16. + Jo. i. 1, 3. 
| * unto 
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* unto us, which from the beginning were 
« eye· witneſſes and miniſters of the word t.“ 
If they had believed that inſpiration had 
been neceſſary to conciliate belief to the 
facts which they recorded, they would not 
have heſitated to tell us, that they had de- 
rived their information and knowledge from 
God Himſelf. But as they appeal to no 
other vouchers for their truth beſides their 
own teſtimony, and that of thoſe who had 
followed and heard Jeſus Chriſt from the 
beginning, it is evident they had no con- 
ception of the inſpiration of thoſe kinds 
of facts, and that they reſerved it for the 


DocrziIxE. 


by Luke i. 20 
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It was this that made St. Paul ſay, that 
« All inſpired writing is uſeful to inſtru& 
4 and to conduct to piety, and to righte- 
* ouſneſs, that the man of God may be 
« perfe&t and prepared for all good“; 
inſinuating by this, that inſpiration had 
been communicated to the Sacred Writers, 
only to enlighten us, and to inſtruct us in 
the ways of ſalvation; and that human 
certitude was ſufficient for every thing elſe. 
I would not, however, be underſtood from 
this, as if I meant to affirm, that the other 
ſacred books were not written by the ſpirit 
of God. I mean only to inſinuate, that 
though the certitude of facts which have 


* Tim. iii. 6. 


been 
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been committed to writing without inſpi- 
ration, be different from that which be- 
longs to inſpired writings ; when there is 
found any want, either of exactneſs, or of 
memory, this does not weaken in any man- 
ner the veracity and the certainty of reve- 
lation; and we ſhould not be leſs criminal 
if we -refuſed to give the credit to it, due 
to the Word of God. 


20. The moſt reſpectable authority to 

a Chriſtian, in matters of religion, after 
Scripture, is that of the Church, or of Ge- 
neral councils, It is to overturn all the 
foundations of legitimate ſociety, to refuſe 
to ſubmit to their orders, even though we 
may not ſee diſtinctly their neceffity, or 
E 2 their 


15 


their utility, In points of diſcipline it is 
the avowed principle of all the world, that 
every ſociety has a right to preſcribe what 


appears' to it moſt ſuitable, and that there 
is an obligation to ſubmit to this: but in 
points of doctrine, the caſe is not quite the 
fame. Jeſus Chriſt has fixed this, and it 
is not permitted to the church, to add any 
thing to it, or to retrench any thing: 
nibil minuit, nibil addit, as Vincent de Le- 
rins ſays. Moreover the mind of man 


cannot acquieſce but in a known truth, 
nor can it give its aſſent if the deciſion be 


not clear; or it really believes nothing by 


pretending to give conſent. In order to 
believe, there muſt be a diſlinct idea of 
the thing we pretend to believe. If a doc- 
7:50 : trine 
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trine be propoſed to any perſon, of which. 
he has no notion, he cannot make it the 
object of his faith; the object of faith in 
this caſe 1s merely nominal. There is a 
deception in the idea that is commonly 
formed of faith; it is ſuppoſed that the 
object of it muſt be incomprehenſible. Tr 
ſeems to me that this is an error, and chat 
all that is ſimply neceſſary to conſlitute an 
object of Chriſlian faith is, that we believe 
it is not apprehenſible by our ſenſes, or 
that mere reaſon does not diſcover it; and 
that it is only known to us by a revelation 
of a divine authority. It is not therefore 
the incomprehenſibility of any thing which 
makes it an object of faith; fince there are 
things in nature equally incomprehenſible ; 
E 3 — 8 but 
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but it is the divine authority on: whiek 
we believe it, notwithſtanding that our 
reaſon, or our ſenſes, procure us no know- 
edge of it. 


22. We cannot wander by ſubmitting 
to faith when it is founded on the word 
of God, which is infallible. But the in- 
fallibility that is aſcribed to the church, 
is not eſtabliſhed on a foundation ſo ſolid: 
as that on which it is acknowledged that 
Scripture reſts. Inaſmuch as the church 
in her deeiſions conforms herſelf to the 
word of God, and to apoſtolic doctrines, 
the can only pretend to her infallibility, 
not in virtue of her judgement, but in 
conſequence of this conformity, But if 

TS | the 
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the deciſions of the church go beyond this 
rule, they cannot have the ſame certainty, 
becauſe they are no longer regulated by 
the ſame authority, which only, can aſſure 
them of the ſame infallibility. Although 
in the Chriſtian ſociety there be no autho- 
rity ſuperior to her own to reform her 
judgements, this is not a reaſon for be- 
lieving her to be abſolutely infallible, fince 
a ſuperior tribunal has nothing in reſpect 
of fallibility to diſtinguiſh it from inſerior 
tribunals, but the impoſſibility of having 
its deciſions ſuperſeded, becauſe there is 
not any paramount authority that has the 
right to reform them, though they may 
ſtand in need of reformation; | It is there · 
fore rather an indefectibility than an in- 

"4 fallibiliry 
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fallibility that ought to be recognized in 


the church, where, although errors. may 
ſometimes inſmuate themſelves, it is ſuf- 
ficient that ſhe preſerves always the funda- 


mental truths, which are the eſſence of Chri- 
ſtianity, and the practice of the duties of 
morality, to aſſure the ſalvation of thoſe 


who perſevere in being her members. 


22. The Pope is ſtill tefs infallible than 
the Church. There is nothing that di- 


fAimguiſhes him from other biſhops but the 


 pre-eminence of his fee, and a more ex- 


tenſive juriſdiction, which has nothing in 
common with infallibility. It is in him 


an abuſive pretenſion, to affect abſolutely 
to ſubject to himſelf all the particular 


chutches, 
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churches, and to believe that he can, at 


his pleaſure, preſcribe to them other doc- 


trines than thoſe which were taught by 


Jeſus Chriſt and the apoſtles, and to im- 


poſe upon them arbitrary laws, ſo far as 
in caſes of their non-obſervance of them, 
to aſſume an authority to himſelf of cut- 


ting them off, without any ceremony, from 
the communion of the reſt of the church. 
He may, in truth, refuſe to communicate 


with thoſe whom he believes to be in er- 
ror, or to want the ſubmiffion due to law 
ful rules. But this ſuſpenſion of commu- 
nion does not exclude them from the body 
of the church itſelf ; and, if it be he who 
ſeparates from them without reaſon, then it 


15 he who-is guilty of the ſchiſm, and not 


they 


i IJ 
"they; for, though he be the head of the 
Chriſtian churches, we are not obliged to 
obey him, but in ſo far as he abides by 
truth and righteouſneſs, and does not, for 
things. indifferent, * the bonds of 
unity and peace. 


28. Epiſcopal government is ſo ancient 
in the church, that we have no room to 
believe, but that it came from Jeſus 
Chriſt himſelf. The fathers of the ſe- 
cond century of the church give us it as 
an evangelical eſtabliſhment, and leave us 
no ſuſpicion that it was, in their time, any 
thing new. The confuſion of the names 
of Biſhop and Preſbyter, i in early times, is 
not a ſufficient prejudice agaioſt the anti- 


quity 
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quity of this inſtitution. There has beers 
too much of hardyhood and temerity in- 
moſt of the modern ſectaries, who have 
choſen to change, without neceffiry, 2 
government founded on a ſucceffion ſo con- 
ſtant. It might have been poſſible, to 
have reſtrained aw authority either too ex- 
tenſive or uſurped, or granted, at times, 
imprudently te Biſhops, ſo as to have pre- 
vented their meddling with government, 
and the adminiſtratien of the civil and 
temporal affairs of the ſtate; and to have 
managed in ſuch a manner, that their dig- 
nity might have had nothing in common 
with ſecular dignities. But they ought 
not to have aboliſhed the order itſelf; and 
though the ſalvation of the people does nos 

: entirely; 
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entirely depend on the legitimate or illegi- 
timate vocation of their paſtors, it is al- 
ways a great misfortune to the church, and 
a ſubject of anxiety to the people, to have 
doubts on the validity of their miniſtry ; 
and it is almoſt impoſſible not to have ſuch 
doubts, when it is known that the Chriſ- 
tian church, before the ſchiſm of the Pro- - 
teſtants, never regarded ſuch as true paſ- 
tors; and that their intrufion is without 
| authority, as it is without example. As 
it is, in fact, only to true and lawful paſ- 
tors that the adminiſtration of all the ſpi- 
ritual functions was committed, if there 
remains any doubt, or any ſcruple, of the 
validity or legitimacy of their miniſtry, it 
cannot but breed anxiety and diſquietude 


m 
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in timorous ſouls, whom it is of impor- | 
tance to ſet at eaſe by convincing them; | 
that thoſe who govern them hold their | 
authority from Jeſus Chriſt himſelf, who | 
eſtabliſhed them as miniſters of his word, 


and of his ſacraments, 


| 
24. The queſtion about the number of 3 
ſacraments is one of thoſe points which 
might have been agitated in the ſchools, 
and of which it had been better not to have K 
made an article of faith. It is certain, that | | 
in antiquity, the name of ſacrament was 
given to other things befides Baptiſm and 
the Euchariſt. It is alſo certain, that it was 
given to other rites beſides thoſe to which 
the church of Rome would: now oblige us 
Rs... to 
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to extend it. This proves that the term is 
eqivocal, that the ſenſe of it is not very de- 
terminate, and has not been always the 
ſame. There is perkaps as much evil in- 
fatuation in the Proteſtants who have too 
much reſtrained this name, as in the The- 
-ologians of the Roman church in extend- 
ng it too far. The middle way to take in this 
-oppoſition would be te preſerve the obſerv- 
ances fufficiently authoriſed in the ancient 
«church, without diſputing about the names 
given to them, or dividing from one another 
or theſe names; ſince it is fulfilling all that 
we owe to the church, when we practiſe 
all that ſhe has ꝓreſcribed; and all that is 
eſſential here is, to. act with religious diſ- 
;Poſitions, placing only our confidence in 
Jeſus 


/ 
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Jeſus Chriſt, who can ſanctify us by him- 
ſelf, as well as by the means which he has 
furniſhed to conduct us to holineſs, though | 
they include not in themſclves any natural x | | 
ſanctity, ſince all their efficacy is derived | 
from the inſtitution of Jeſus Chriſt and his * 
vin. | 


25. It is Jeſus Chriſt only, in fact, who 
can juſtify us, and we are bound to expect 0 
every thing from his favour, providing we 7 
anſwer to it with fidelity. In this all Chriſ- | 
tian ſocieties agree with fufficient unani- 1 
mity. But ſome Theologians would con- | | 
clude from this, that our righteouſneſs is 
purely imputative, while others maintain 
that it ought likewiſe to be inherent, It is 

of 
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of little importance, providing both parties 
agree, that we cannot be ſaved but by faith 
1 and good works. After once admitting the 
neceſſity of the one and of the others, there 


remains no more of the queſtion but a 
name; for it is certain, that with regard 


to our ſins we cannot be purified, but be- 
cauſe they ſhall be no more imputed to us: 
but this non-impuration is inſufficient, if 
the love of goodneſs, and the practice of 
virtue, do not make charity predominate in 
8 us, by an habitual and permanent diſpoſi- 

2 tion, which renders us agreeable to God, 
| and worthy of his recompences. 


26. The queſtion concerning the merit 
l geod works, is another diſpute of words. 
_ | All 
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All the world in general agree, that we can- 
not be ſaved without good works, and that 
theſe works are not meritorious but through 
Jeſus Chriſt. After theſe acknowledge- 
ments, whether we ſay that there is a kind 
of merit in good works, or whether we 
deny this, under the pretext that we are juſ- 
tified by the merits of Jeſus Chriſt, it is 
only diſputing about words, and dividing 
the church for diſputes, which ought not 
even to alter its amity, much leſs, break 
aſunder the bonds of charity and con- 
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cord. 
27. To encourage us in the practice of 
virtue, and facilitate the means for our at- 


taining it, Jeſus Chriſt bas inſtituted certain 
* ſacra- 


changing the ceremony, we have not made 


( & } 
ſacraments as inſtruments proper to culti- 
vate it with efficacy. Of this number is 
Baptiſm,. by which we engage ourſelves 


to a profefhon of following the doctrine of 


Jeſus Chriſt, and God is engaged on his 
part, to hold us juſtiſied from our ſins, pro- 
viding that, faithful to the engagement we 


have contracted with him, we regulate at- 


terwards our conduct by the laws which he 


has preſcribed to us, and which all tend 


to render us happy, by the right regulation 
of our paſſions, and the practice of virtue. 


To believe, that, without obſerving theſe 


conditions, Baptiſm, or any other external 
obſervance can ſanctify us, is to be a Jew 
under the name of a Chriftian ; and by 


our 
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our condition more advantageous, nor 6ur” 
hopes more ſolid, or leſs preſumptuous, 


That efficacy which Chriſtian divines aſcribe 


torheir obſervances, in preference to thoſe 
of the Moſaic law, is without foundation ; 
if we ſuppoſe that it is in their nature, and 
independent of our own internal diſpofitions, 
which ought to accompany the practice. 


Neither the one, nor the other, have any 


virtue but what they derive from the inſti- 
tution, and always in a dependency on the 
diſpoſitions of thoſe who embrace the prac- 
tice. Under this view, all is equal, and if 
there be any difference, it is not in the na- 
ture of the obſervances that we are to look 
for it, but in the favour of Jeſus Chriſt, who 
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manifeſts himſelf more abundantly under | 
the Goſpel, than under the Law. 


28. The Baptiſm of Infants is of great 
antiquity in the church. It is even per- 
haps, the antiquity of this practice that 
gave riſe to the idea of original ſin, taken 

in the ſenſe of the Theologians, for a guilt 

that drags all mankind who die without 
baptiſm, to damnation. This belief once 
eſtabliſhed, has contributed. indirectly to 
make the Baptiſm of Infants be judged ne- 
ceſſary to their ſalvation ; for if they had 
been confidered as entirely pure and inno- 
cent, why, as Tertullian ſays, ſhould we be 
ſo anxious to apply baptiſm for the remiſ- 
ſion of their fins? Ut quid feſtinat iunocens 
A 
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etas ad remiſſiunem peccatorum: * Pao not 
ſee however, that Jeſus Chriſt, or his apoſ- 
tles, have preſcribed for them this baptiſm, 
which he ſeems only to have eſtabliſhed 'to 
reclaim adults to repentance, and to the 
reception of the goſpel, and in order to pu- 
rify them thereby, from the fins of which 
they had been guilty before. I do not in 
fact find any thing in Seripture, that obliges 
us to extend to infants the neceſſity of 
baptiſm. It does not even appear after 
the practice was introduced, that it was 
judged as it is now, of this neceffity, fince 
it was very common then, to defer the re- 
ception of this ſacrament to an advanced 
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age, and even till death, 
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By fheaking in this manner, it is not my 
intention, to cenſure a practice ſo ancient, 

and ſo general, as that of baptifing infants ; 
but TI would! not for all this, confider it as 
an error in thoſe, who believe baptiſm to 
be neceflary to Adults only: for though I 
believe, as St. Paul teaches, that it was 


by the firſt man that fin entered into the ³ſ⁶ 
* world, and death by ſin , I can hardly ; 
conceive, that by this fin we muſt under- 1 


ſtand a perſonal guilt in every infant, in 4 0 
conſequence of which, before he can uſe 
his will and his liberty, he deſerves to be 2 H 


| puniſhed as a voluntary criminal, ſo as to = 
be rendered not only ſubject to miſeries 1 


9 Rom. V. 12. 
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and infirmities, but moreover fable d eter. 


nal damnation. 


29. Every part of the Chriſtian doctrine 
has had its alterations, and that part of it 
which reſpects the Euchariſt has undergone 
as many at leaſt as what relates to other 
obſervances. Jeſus Chriſt, in giving us 
bread and wine as the memorials of his 
paſſion and death, has declared to us 
that he gave us his body, and his blood. 
On this ſabject it has been imagined, not 
only that Jeſus Chriſt was in reality cor- 
poreally preſent in the Euchariſt, with all 


his phyfical proprieties, but moreover, that 
the ſubſtance of the bread and wine was 
F 4 | anni- 
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annihilated, and remained only in appear- 
ances, and this is what was called Tranſub- 
ſtantiation. Had they been contented with 
faying, that this change was ſuch to the 


eyes of faith, which ſee nothing in the Eu- 
chariſt after conſecration, but the body and 


blood of Jeſus Chriſt, and without ſuppoſ- 
| ing any real and phyſical change of ſub- 
ſtance, there would have been nothing in 
this contrary to reaſon, or which needed to 
have occaſioned the leaſt, diſpute, But in 
matters of faith there was a conſtant incli- 
nation to the marvellous, and often even 
the marvellous, was not to the taſte of the 
multitude, but i in ſo far as it ſhocked com- 
mon ideas, and the ordinary light of rea- 
ſon. Accordingly this opinion did not 

ſpring 
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ſpring up, but in the ages of ignorance and 
of darkneſs. Till then they were content - 
ed to believe, that in receiving the Eucha- 
riſt, they received the body and the blood 
of Jeſus Chriſt, but without determining 
in what manner they received it; or rather, 
perſuaded that grace does not deſtroy na - 
ture, they received the bread and wine, not 
doubting, but that in receiving them, they 
received Jeſus Chriſt himſelf, becauſe he 
communicated himſelf under theſe ſym- 
bols, in a manner ineffable, and perfectly 
ſpiritual, with ſo much the more efficacy, 
as by the inſtitution of Jeſus Chriſt the ſaid 
ſymbols are a lively repreſentation of his 
paſſion -and death, by which he merited 
for us, the expiation of our fins and ſalva- 
| tion, 
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tion. We receive therefore Jeſus Chrift in 
the Euchariſt, but with the bread and 
wine; and if we admit another 7 ranſubſlan- 


fiation than that which is made in the eyes 
of faith, we admit an abſurd opinion, which 


it is impoſſible to maintain without contra- 


dicting the moſt evident maxims of reaſon, 


the conſtant impreffions of our ſenſes, and 
the principles of our natural light. 


30. The ſacrifice of Jeſus Chriſt is ſo 


5 great a benefit, that we cannot too much 


preſerve the memory of it. It was to per- 
petuate its remembrance that he inſtituted 
the Euchariſt, in which we recollect his 


death, and offer ourſelves to God. This is 


the ſenſe of all Chriſtian liturgies, ancient 
"OP 9 205 ard 
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and modern, Catholic and Heretical. No- 
thing therefore is worſe founded, than 
outrte declamations againſt the Maſs, ſince, 
with fome variation only in the prayers and 
ceremonies, there is ſti}! the ſame object in 
this Romiſh ſervice, as in all other litur- 
2 cies. Whether we believe that Jeſus 
3 Chriſt is corporeally prefent in the Eucha- 
ö riſt, or, as others maintain, that this pre- 
ſence is only ſpititual, this does not add 
any thing to, or take any thing from the 
idea of facrifice, an idea which ought not 
to be ſeparated from the remembrance and 
offering of the death of Jeſus Chriſt, in the 
3 celebration of the Euchariſt. And as this 
3 ſacrifice can only be repreſentative and 
1 commemorative of that of the croſs, all ob- 
* | jections 


EN 
jections made againſt the Maſs, fall to the 
ground of themſelves, becauſe they go to 
attack in it, a real ſacrifice, which ſubſiſts 
only in the imaginations of thoſe who com- 
bat it, or in the falſe explications of thoſe 
who defend it. 


31. Communion under both kinds ne. 
ver ought to have excited conteſtation in 
the church. I ſee no more difficulty in 
this matter than in the difference of ad- 
miniſtering baptiſm by immerſion, or by aſ- 


perſion. But I know not by what misfor- 


tune it happens ſo often, that the ſmalleſt 
diſputes excite ; the greateſt troubles, as 
we may judge, from the ancient conteſt, 
about the day of Eaſter, The moſt; ra- 


tional 
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tional way of thinking on the diſpute in 
queſtion is, that as, on the one part, an 
uſage occafioned by ſome inconvemiencies 
ought not to have been erected into a law, 
againſt the terms of the inſtitution ; and, 
on the other, as Chriſtians believe that Je- 
ſus Chriſt, is only ſpiritually received in 
the Euchariſt, it ſeems that 4t ought to have 
been /eft indifferent, to receive him either 
under one kind, or under both the two kinds, 
foraſmuch as a ſpiritual preſence is abſo- 
lutely indivifible, and it is impoſſible to 
xeceive Jeſus Chrift, in receiving either-the 
bread, or the wine, without receiving him 
entirely, It appears to me, that on this 
point, as on many others, we ought to 
leave to each church the liberty of regu- 

lating 


S 7 
lating its uſages, as it thinks proper. Bur 
the beſt are thoſe who depart leaſt from 
the words of the inſtitution, and the views 
of the inſtitutor. 


32. Confeſſion is an uſeful practice, 
and of great antiquity in the church ; but 
the manner in which it is practiſed at this 
day, in the Roman church, is an uſage 
much more modern. Formerly people 
made confeſſions of great crimes, and eſ- 
pecially of thoſe which were of a public 
nature. There are proofs of this in the 
writings of the fathers, and in the peni- 
tential canons, which regulated the times of 
penitence ordained for cach of theſe flagrant 
erimes. But we fee nothing in the an- 

N cienteſt 
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cienteſt monuments of theſe confeſſions ſo 
often reiterated, of the ſmalleſt faults, nor 
of the laws made for the ordination of 
confeſſion at certain times. Nor is it 
clear befides, whether this fort of confeſ- 
fion was inſtituted by Jeſus Chriſt, or whe- 
ther it was only preſcribed by the church. 
It appears much moſt probable, on the 
contrary, that the kind of confeſſion prac- 
tiſed at this day, can only have been of the 
inſtitution laſt mentioned, fince we find no 
example of it in primitive times, 


33. The fatisfaQtions preſcribed by the 
ancient canons, have always been regarded 


as a neceflary ſequel of public or private 


confeſſion, The example due to the 
church 
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church for the reparation of ſcandals, tle 
neceſhty of recovering ourſelves from vice 
by fuch means, and of removing from us 
as far as poſſible the occaſions of relapſ- 
ing into it, and the obligation of marking 
to God a lively reſentment of ſorrow for 
having offended him, authorize both the 


practice of the church, with regard to ca- 
nonical penances, and the name of ſatis · 


factions which the ancients gave them. 
Nobody ever pretended before the Pro- 
teſtants, that this practice annihilated the 
merit of the ſatisfaction of Jeſus Chriſt; 
for the church does not ſuppoſe ſuch ſa- 
tisfactions meritorious, but only by the 
efficacy they derive from his ſatisſaction, as 
the Council of Trent teaches, © bringing 

« forth 
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forth | fruits worthy of repentance, 
« which have their efficacy from him, 
“are by him offered to the Father, and 
* through him, accepted by the Fa- 
« ther *,” After ſuch an acknowledge- 
ment, if it be not the mere name of ſa- 
tisfactions, which the Proteſtants con- 
demn ; beſides that, the Catholics have 
the authority of moſt of the fathers to 
juſtify their language, it is knowing lit- 
tle of the duties of charity, to break it 


for a conteſtation ſo frivolous, as a ſingle 
diſpute on a word. 


34. The impoſition of ſatisfactions oc- 

caſioned the conceſſion of indulgences, and 5 

f * * Sefl, XIV. cap. 3. | 
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this conceſſion cannot be condemned, but 
by the abuſe that has heen made of it. In 
their origin, indulgences were only a relax- 
ation of canonical . penalties, which the 
chureh judged proper to impoſe for certain 
grear crimes, on purpoſe to inſpire a hor- 
. ror at them; and to reſtrain, by the fear 
of this ſeverity of diſcipline, thoſe who 
might be tempted to abandon. themſelves 
to them, and to repair the ſcandal given 
by thoſe who had been fo unfortunate as 


| to fall under fuch tem ptations, There = 
is no room to doubt, but that the church 

£O which impoſed theſe penalties, had a 
power to diſpenſe with them, and it was ſ 


to this diſpenſation that the name of in- 
daulgence 


1 63 3 
dulgence was given. There is nothing in 
this contrary to reaſon, ſince the ſame au- 
thority which makes laws, has certainly 


the right to ſuſpend them, or to 2 
with the obſervation of * 


But this doctrine has been ſtrangely 
abuſed. In ſuppreſſing the uſe of cano- 
nical penances, or permitting its aboliſh» 
ment, indulgence ceaſed to take place, not 
through defect of power in the church, 
but for want of occaſions for exercifing it. 
Nevertheleſs there was till an inclination 
to make uſe of this power, regardleſs of 
the reaſons which had eſtabliſhed it, but 


which ſubſiſted no more; and it was this 
G 2 that 
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that has produced the abuſes, and the ſcan- 
dals. io 3 
ladulgenees have been granted without 
reaſon, and they have been multiphed 
without neceffity., The fruits of them 
have been applied to purpoſes not ſuffi- 
ciently ſerious, and full of ſuperſtition, 
A ſcandalous traffic has been made of them, 
and they have been given for actions, rather 
criminal than meritorious. The extrava- 
gance has been carried ſo far as even to 
extend them to the dead, to whom they 
could be of no uſe. In a word, the people 
was ſeduced by being inſpired with a falſe 
confidence in them; and, inſtead of contri- 
buting to their ſalvation, they have operated 

| only 
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only to their abuſe and c eſtruction. Lo, theſe 
were the fruits of modern indulgences. 1 
do not take upon me to conteſt with the 
church the power that ſhe has to give them 
for juſt and reaſonable eauſes. But I be- 
lieve that in the preſent ſtate of the church, 
it would be melt proper not to grant them 
any longer, and that the Proteſtants bave 
bad juſt reaſon to condemn the abuſes of 
them, and to raiſe their voiges againſt the 
ſcandalous ule that has been made of 
them. 1 


33. The axticte of images has excited 
great diviſioas in the church. Some; 
tor honouring them have been taxed 
with idolatry, and thoſe who have de- 


8 3 ſtroyed 


[8 1 
ſtroyed them have been accuſed of irreligion. 
This is carrying things too far, both 
on the one fide, and on the other. Ima- 
ges have nothing bad in themſelves, 
it cannot, however, be denied, but that 
they have occafioned great abuſe, and great 
ſuperſtitions. It is not, therefore, ſo much 
on a religious, as on a prudential account, 
that we ought to be cautious in judging of 
our conduct with reſpect to them. If 
abuſe and ſuperftition are inſeparable from 
the uſe of them, piety and religion oblige 
us to ſuppreſs them. If we can, on the 
contrary; ſeparate the uſe of them from 
ſuperſtitious worſhip, we may preſerve them 
with utility, for the inſtruction of the peo- 
ple, and the ornament of churches.” This 

| | Was. 
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was the temperate ſtep which the churches 
of France took formerly, and almoſt all 
thoſe of the Weſt, to the tenth century; 
and they had then no conception, that by 
ſo doing, they did any thing contrary to 
the ſecond precept of the decalogue. This, 
even now, might be conſidered as the moſt 
reaſonable way, eſpecially if it was only 
confined to hiſtorical paintings, and went 
to the excluſion of the images or the ſta · 
tues of particular ſaints. But if the fear of 
abuſe prevails over the mind, I ſee not 
why we ſhould impute it as a crime, who, 
with-held by an apprehenfion ſo religious 
and ſo well founded, actually ſuppreſs 
what they conſider as an occaſion of ſo 
much abuſe, and a ſource of ſuperſtition. 
; G 4 : 36. 
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36. What 1 have faid of images, may 
likewiſe be applied to relics. The honour 
that has been paid to them in the Greek 
and Latin churches, is almoft as ancient 
as the chureh itſelf, There has been a 
great deal of indecency, and a kind of fu- 
riofity, in the manner in which Proteſtants 
treated them in the beginning of the Re- 
formation. They might have reaſon for 
cenſuring as they did the exceſs to which 
fuperſtition had been carried on this point, 
either by giving falſe relics for true ones, 
or by rendering outr#e worſhip to ſuch as 
were not fuſpected of falſhood. The evit 
was extreme, and too much of the remains 

of it are till in conſervation, not to feel, 
that their reproaches on this head were too 
f | ju, 
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Juſt, and well founded, But ſtin they might 
have carried themfelves with more "modes 
ration in the reform of theſe abuſes, Re- 
ligion forbids us not, but on the contrary 
excites us, to honour the aſhes of thoſe 
whom their ſanctity has rendered reſpect- 
able to us; and even the honour that we 
render to their memory, ĩs a powerful mo- 
tive to excite us to imitate their virtues. 
But to entertain an imagination that there 
is any virtue, or any efficacy, inherent in 
their aſhes, or their tombs, which can ope- 
rate the miracles that God may grant fome= 
tinies to the faith of thoſe who reclaim 
their ſuccours, and ſupplicate Hr to hear 
the prayers, which there is ſome reaſon to 
delieve the ſaints offer up to him for us, 
3 18 
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is to place efficacy and virtue where there 
ia none. To found a confidence upon 
this, is to entertain a vain and unreaſon- 
able confidence, and to confound the ho- 
nour due to their virtue with the confi- 
dence that we ought to put in God only, 
and which cannot be ame with any 
of all his creatures. 


37. We ought to bonour the Saints, 
becauſe virtue and ſanctity are univerſally 
honourable, wherever they are fonud. On 
this point there is no doubt, or diſpute. 
The only queſtion is, to know in what this 
honour conſiſts. It is unanimouſly agreed, 
that we ought to revere their memory, to 
glorify God for the favours which he 
heaped 


8 
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heaped upon them, and endeavour to imb- 
tate their examples. So far all the world 
agrees, and if we could but ſtate with pre- 
cifion the honour we ought to render 
them, the different Chriſtian ſocieties would 
have no farther conteſt upon this head. 


But the Catholicks exact ſomething too 
much; they teach that it is good and 
uſeful to invoke the ſaints, and to have ro- 
courſe to their prayers and interceſſions, 
and that it is heretical to deny, it's being 
both permitted, and meritorious to invoke 
them; or to maintain, that this invoca- 
tion is an idolatry contrary to the word of 
God, and the honour of Jeſus Chriſt, our 
only mediator, The Proteſtants on the 
4 Con- 
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contrary pretend, that Jeſus Chriſt being 
alone our true mediator, it is neither ne- 
ceſſary, nor uſeful to have recourſe to 
ſaints; that their invocation partakes of 
idolatry, and is at leaſt full of ſuperſtition; 
that in the uncertainty in which we are, 
whether, or how they can promote our 
prayers, or render ibem more available, 


there is an abſurdity in addreſſing them 


to them; that to demand their favours, or 


deliverance from certain evils, as if they 


had the power of granting us theſe favouss 
in themſelves, is a vain and fuperſtitious 
worſhip ; and finally, ſince the Scripture 
does not command us to invoke them, it is 
wrong to attempt to make this an obliga- 
tion, and to condemn thoſe who abſtain, 
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as if they were, for ſo doing n of. 


any impiety. 
In this oppoſition of ſentiments, it ſeems 


to me that there is an exceſs both on thẽ 


one part, and on the other. The Romiſh 
church believes, that it is uſeful to invoke 
the ſaints, but it does not decide that this 
is neceſſary, It teaches not that they are 


the authors of the favours that we requeſt. 


through their interceſſion, but that they 
Join their prayers to ours, to help us to ob- 
tain them by their credit ; that to invoke 
ſaints, is to have recourſe to their prayers, 
to obtain the benefits of God through Jeſus: 


Chriſt ; that in what terms . ſoever we con- 


ceive the prayers which are addreſſed to 
them, it is always in this ſenſe that they 
ought 


* 
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vught to be underſtood, and that it 

Properly to God they are addreſſed, to 
ſupplicate him to hear the prayers which 
we ſuppoſe they addreſs to him, for us, as 
-almoſt all the collects which we find in the 
Aiturgie books of the church, ſeem to indi- 
Kate; and finally, that we only addreſs the 
Aaints to obtain from God the things which 
we requeſt, as we apply to good men till in 
life, under an idea that they, being more ac- 
oeptable to God by their ſuperior virtues than 


we ourſelves, are more likely to be heard. 


All theſe ideas certainly have nothing in 


them contrary to Religion, or that favours 
of idolatry, or of ſuperſtition. 


"But at the ſame time it appears to me 
that Were 1 is an exceſs, in taxing with im- 
piety 
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piety thoſe who diſapprove of the invacas. 
tion of ſaints, fince they only cenſure this 
| invocation from a motive of religion, that 

is to ſay, becauſe they believe it injurious 

to the mediation of Jeſus Chriſt, and found 
ed on a principle very uncertain, I mean to 
ſay, on the knowledge that we ſuppoſe they 
have of our prayers, and of our wants, 
which is not recommended by the word of 
God; we cannot diſown, at the ſame time, 
though the doctrine of the Romiſh church 
on this head has nothing in it which ap- 
proaches. to idolatry, that the practice of 
the people in it, has not been in this reſpect 
ſuperſtitious, and ſuch as it is almoſt im- 
.poſlible to juſtify, or even to excuſe ; that 

their prayers have not been full of expreſ- 

| "i 
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Cons that lead us to conſider the ſaints as the 
authors of the favours demanded through 


them; that they have been often addreſſed 
to them, without applying ultimately * to 
God, or to Jeſus Chriſt, It cannot be diſ- 
owned but that they confider them (the 
ſaints) as having, under their particular 


| patronage, the conceſſion of certain favours, 


or che deliverance from certain evils; nor 
can it be denied, in a word, that they 


have attributed to them a ſort of ſubor- 


dinate divinity, not very diſſimilar to what 
the pagans attributed to their tutelar 
Genii. | In this reſpect the cenſure of Pro- 
teſtants is but too juſt; and it is only too 
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true, 
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true, that they have had reaſon to con- 
demn the outrẽe confidence of Catholics in 
this ſort of devotion, the rather, that 
though it is certain; God can communi- 
cate to ſaints the knowledge of the differ- 
ent wants of the faithful, it is not ſo cer- 
tain that he has in fact, imparted to them 
this communication; and a worſhip in this 
in certitude, though ſeemingly religious, 
is not without a mixture of ſuperſtition. 
But I would neither tax with idolatry thoſe 
who render ſuch worſhip; nor with im- 


Piety, thoſe who reject it. 


38. That which has occaſioned or for- 
tified the ſchiſm of the church, is, that on 
Certain occaſions there has been an incli- 

H nation 
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nation to preſcribe as neceſſary, obſerv. 
ances, which, though good in themſelves, 
ought to have been left to the liberty of 
particular churches. On other occaſions, 
an inclination has been diſcovered to make 
laws of practices, which appear leſs rea- 
ſonable than even the contrary practices. 
39. Of the laſt-mentioned kind of prac- 
tices, is the cuſtom of reciting divine 
ſervice in a foreign language. Extenſive 
as this uſage may be, and though followed 
in moſt of the communions of the middle 
age, and even of thoſe who were ſepara- 
tiſts from the Romiſn church, I do not 
find it, however, the moſt conformable to 


reaſon, It appears to me conttary to the 
es end 
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end that we ought to propoſe in prayer, 
and to the efficacy that we have a right to 
expect from it; for of what uſe is prayer, 
if we know not what we requeſt? and 
what can be its efficacy, if the prayer itſelf 
cannot ſerve to enlighten the underſtand- 
ing, and to warm the heart? Such, 
however, muſt be the conſequence of 


prayer in a ſtrange tongue *. The un- 
derſtanding cannot be enlightened, becauſe 
it docs not comprehend the meaning of 
what is ſpoken, nor can the heart be be- 
refited by emotions which it is impoſſible 
it can feel, fince we can neither love nor 


*The meaning is, that ſuch prayer can neither 
cultivate the underſtanding, nor benefit the heart. 


H 2 85 defire, 
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4efire, what we do neither know nor un- 
derſtand. What, therefore, can be pro- 
duced to juſtify a practice ſo oppoſite. to 
what reaſon dictates to us? The cuſtom 
of ſome ages, or of ſundry nations, cannot 
authorize a thing abſurd in itſelf, eſpecially 
when it is as contrary to Scripture, as 
it is to reaſon, Our fore-fathers' performs 
ance of their prayers in this way, far from 


being able to make an authority, requires 
an apology. Let us excuſe them if we can 
on the ſcores of their fimplicity, and un- 
_ enlightened ſubmiſſion z but let us not 

make a rule of a ſenſeleſs docility, the 
principle of which, however laudable it 
may be in itſelf, cannot be juſtified in the 


eyes of reaſon. 


I pre- 
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I pretend not, however, that we ought 
to rent the church by ſchiſm to avoid ſuch 
an abuſe : but I ſhould willingly reject the 
crime of ſchiſm upon thoſe, who, to main- 
tain the foreſaid abuſe, would cut off from 
their communion Chriſtian ſocieties, who 
followed in this point, a practice con- 
trary to their own, and who refuſed to ſubs 
mit to a law they judged contrary to their 
reaſon, and to the edification of their mem 
bers. 


40. Of the other kind *, are the laws 
of faſtings, the diſtinction of meats, feaſts, 


* Obſervances good in themſelves, which ought 
to be left free to particular churches, See Art. 38. 
P. 97s 4 

H 3 and 


T yon 1} 
and fuch like practices, which have been 
obſerved by ſo many ſaints, and recom- 
mended in the pureſt ages of Chriſtianity, 
which have nothing but what is good in 
themſelves, or, at leaſt, nothing bad; 
but which, at the ſame time, having no- 


„ A 
_ — 
* _ 


thing poſitively preſcribed about them in 
the law of Ged, ought not, of courſe, to be 
put on a footing with thoſe which ſpring 
from an authority ſuperior to that of the 
church. The Proteſtants did wrong in 
- wiſhing to repreſent theſe obſervances as 
ſo many remains of Judaiſm, and as ſa- 
vouring of ſuperſtition. 1 ut on the other 
fide, to make religion conſt in theſe ex- 
ternal practices, to urge the obligation of 
them, as of ſo many things neceſſary to 
| ſalva- 


Cs Fr 

falvation, and to regard the omiffion of 
them, as if equally criminal with the 
tranſgreſſion of moral laws, or of the po- 
fitive inſtitutions that come to us from God 
himſelf, is to carry things too far, and 
an attempt in ſome ſort, to put the autho- 
rity of men, on an equal footing with that 
of God himſelf. 


E would not, however, when I ſay this, 
lead any perſon to think, that I leave every 
body at liberty to violate this ſort of laws 
at pleaſure. No man ought to preſume 
to do ſo, when he cannot tranſgreſs them 
without ſcandal; and reaſons of charity or 
of neceſſity, are the only reaſons that 
ought to authoriſe him to do it, But, on 
By - > the 
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the other fide, if national churches. do: not 
judge it proper to ſubmit to this ſort of 
laws, or think that they ought to leave 
their members at liberty, without impo- 
ſing ſuch a yoke on their conſciences, I do: 
not believe that this ought to be imputed 
to them as a erime; nor ought we to treat, 
as a ſin, the omiſſion of theſe practices which: 
have no other merit than they derive, not 
from their nature, but from. the motives, 
or the intentions of thoſe who. have re- 
commended them, or ſubmitted to them; 
and which, not being preſcribed by the law 
of God; can lay no obligation except on the 
particular churches , who have adopted 
them, and even among them only for the 


( 15 J 
practice. 7 


41. The Celibacy of Eeclefiaſtics is hke- 
wiſe of this ſame kind, being one of thoſe 


the Latin church obliged their clergy, 
without having the preſcription of the di- 


led this church to preſeribe it had cer- 
tainly nothing in it but what was pure and 
laudable; for it was only in the view of 
rendering them more devoted to their: 
functions, more detached from worldly: 
affairs, and more in a condition to employ 
themſelves wholly in the inſtruction and 
ſanctification ot the faithful committed to 
_ thasr 


time they judge proper to obſerye the 


obſervances to which the Catholics of * 


vine law on their fide. The motive which 
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heir care, But the effects have not al- 
ways correſponded to theſe holy views; 
and the natural inclinations of men to 
marriage, often prevailed over the laws that 
interdicted them from it, and have intro- 


| duced among them a ſcandalous uſe of 9 
concubinage, inſtead of a lawful union. * 
Hence the pious intentions of the legiſla- Z 

tors have been perverted; and the ſeveri- 4 
ty of laws has ſerved only to introduce a 1 
diſorder, deſigned to have been prevented | 
by celibacy. | SS 1 

To remedy this evil, new reformers 41 
therefore have not only permitted, but 4 
even recommended, the marriage of their 4 
miniſters; and by theſe means have pre- 4 
* vented, | | 
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vented, many ſcandalous practices that 
fprang from the law of celibacy. But the 
remedy has not been without its inconves 
niencies, many of which it was the inten- 
tion of the law of continence to have pre- 
vented. I mean to ſay, an-over-intereſted» 
neſs in worldly affairs, and too little appli- 
cation to the cure of ſouls ; I add not a 
ſyllable of the embarraſſments and anxi- 
etics, which are almoſt infallibly the con- 
ſequences of marriage. Without confiders 
ing, therefore, celibacy as a virtue, or re- 

garding the marriage of the clergy. as a 
| crime, if the queſtion was fimply, which of 
theſe two ſtates. was beſt adapted for the 
clergy, I own that I would prefer the firſt; 
as the moſt ſuitable, But if the point be; 
4 1 
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to make this a law, I am not hardy enough 

to decide upon it, and LI leave the deciſion 
to better judges, 


42. The article of the vows of conti- 
nence and religion, has ſo much relation to 
that of the. celibacy of the clergy, that 
=p there would be a ſuſpicious affectation, in 
| my not explaining myſelf upon the one, as 

well as on the other. The Proteſtants have 
condemned theſe vows as raſh, preſump- 
wous, and injurious to thoſe of baptiſm ; 
and an encroachment on liberty ſo much 
the more dangerous, as the perſon, at the 
age fixed for it, cannot anſwer for herſelf, 
that it will be in her power to obſerve her 
engagements, The Catholics, on the 


. "TI 

<ontrary, repreſent this engagement as an 
act of the higheſt virtue, and as an action 
the moſt meritorious in the world. This, 
perhaps, is overſtretching things on both 
ſides. The vow of continence is not in 
itſelf a virtue, but a condition of life, with» 
out either intrinſic merit or demetit; all 
the advantage of which conſiſts in furniſh- 
ing more amply the means, and facility of 
fulfilling the eſſential duties of Chtiſtia- 
nity, This ſtate has always been very 
much reſpected in the Chriſtian church, 
from the earlieſt times of it's eſtabliſh» 
ment; and in blaming it, the Proteſtants 
have certainly receded from the ſenſe and 
ideas of antiquity. But ſome Catholics, 
by exalting it to exceſs, and by confound- 

ing 


— — 
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Ing it with virtue irſelf, and religion, have 
fallen into as dangerous a miſtake as their ad- 
verſaries, by ſubſtituting for religion and vir- 


rue, what was only introduced to facilitate 
the means, and the practice of them. 


If there be temerity and preſumption in 
thoſe who embrace this ſtate from a tranfient 
"movemeat of devotion, : and without having 
firſt proved theraſelves ſufficiently, yet 


they cannot be ſo taxed, who do it with 


knowledge, and after ſufficient experience. 
Befides vows which are made ſolely for 

the better obſervation of thoſe of baptiſm, 
cannot be injurious to that ſacrament. 
And as for the objection that is made 
againſt it, as being an encroachment. on 


natural 
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i 
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natural liberty, it may be replied in an- 
ſwer, that there is nothing in this religious 
ſtate more contrary to liberty, than there 
is in that-of marriage, where one is bound 
indiſſolubly, and for the moſt part, with 
out knowing ſufficiently, either one's lelf, 
or the perſon with whom the obligation is 
contracted. For all this, the only remedy 
to prevent the danger would be, not to 
permit religious vows to be taken, but at 
an age ſo far advanced, that the devotee- 
might be able to anſwer for herſelf. 


*. 


\ 


In this the Catholics have acted per - 
haps, without precaution ; and it has been, 
without doubt, the wiſh of many good 
People, that the liberty of undertaking en- 
gagements 
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to a more advanced age, n order to pre- 
vent repentance, and ſcandal. If this were 
done, there would he nothing but what is 
Pious and eftimable in a vocation, which 


removes an infinitude of temptations, 


Leaves ſcarce any object capable of furniſh. 
ing aliment to che. paſſions, and which, by 
removing from thoſe who betake them 
| Celvesto.it, the glare of the pomp and va- 
nities of the world, and by delivering them 
from its. ſolicitudes, procures them more 
eaſy means of walking with God, and work- 

Ing out their ſalvation in peace: I cannot 

therefore, on theſe reaſons, condemn vows 
of this nature, although I wiſh, as many 


well. informed and pious people have done, 
3 3 that 
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that they were generally made with more 
knowledge, and at an age more mature, 
and more experienced. 


43. After having declared my ſenti- 
ments on Religion, and the diſputes that 
divide us, there remains nothing more, 
but that I ſhould explain myſelf on the 
means which ought to be employed to 
conduct people to truth. I know of only 
two ways, namely, per ſuaſion, or violence 
and perſecution; for, as to what relates 
to the way of authority, I have diſcloſed 
my thoughts ſufficiently, in ſpeaking above, 
of the authority of Scripture, or- that of 
the church, or of Councils. | 


I Nothing 
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Nothing appears to me more contrary 
to the maxims of reaſon, or of religion, 
than the way of perſecution. There is 
nothing, ſays Lactantius, fo voluntary as 
religion ; and if the mind of him to whom 
it is announced, conceives an averfion to 
it, it is no more religion, and it is totally 
annihilated, Religion ought to be de- 
fended, not by murthers, but by reaſons; 

not by cruelty, but by patience; not by 
_ criminality, but by faith. Defendenda Religio, 
non occidendo, ſed monendo ; non ſevitid, ſed 
patientid; non feelere, ſed fide —— Nibil enim 
of tam voluntarium quam Religio, in qud ſi 
enimus ſacrificamisaverſuseftjam ſublata, jam 

nulla 


tas 1 
nulla e. Such alſo was the doctrine of 
Tertullian, of St. Athanaſius, of St, Hi- 
lary, and of other fathers, who have judged 
wiſely, that violence was more likely to 
inſpire an averfion to religion, than to pro- 
mote it ; and that as it could not contribute 
to enlighten the underftanding, it could 
anſwer no other end, than to render the 
people perſecuted, either libertines or by- 
pocrites, and perhaps, both the one and 
the other. 
„ Religion is to be defended, not by killing, 
* but by advifing ;- not by cruelty, but by patience ; 


WE © not by villainy, but by delief,——For there is 


„ uothing ſo voluntary as religion, in which, if 
the mind of the ſacriſicer be ayerſe, the religion 
« is already withdrawn, it is already null.“ Lact. 


Ls +1. 1 
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In fact, fince religion conſiſts only in a 
voluntary acquieſcence in truths, that God 
has revealed to us, or, that our natural 
reaſon gives us the knowledge of without re- 
velation ; and, in a ſubmiſſion equally free, to 
that which God preſcribes tous, it is evident, 
ly contrary to reaſon, to pretend to ſubject 


; mens minds without enlightening them, as a 
blind conſent to what is propoſed to them, 
is a method as proper, to lead them to em- 


brace error as truth. But violence cannot 
enlighten the underſtanding, ſince it pro- 
Poſes no reaſon ; and as thoſe who employ 
force, are often lefs enlightened than thoſe 
whom they would conſlrain to fubmiſfion, 
it is abſurd to imagine, that a belief re- 
ceived in this way, can ever be regarded 


as an act agreeable to God, and proper to 


pro- 


( 17 ] 
procure falvation' to any perſon whatever, 
who has no other motive but violence for 
ſubmitting to it. 


If therefore a blind belief cannot juſtify 
any body, and if violence cannot procure 
an enlightened faith, there remains no 


other rational way for conducting men to 
truth in a ſalutary manner, but perſuaſion, 
which operates in different ways, according 
to the capacities of thoſe to whom the doc- 
trine of ſalvation is propoſed; that is to 
ſay, in convincing men capable of reaſon- 
ing, by evident, or at leaſt very probable 
arguments; and the fimple, by facts ſuited 
to their comphehenſion, which manifeſt to 
them the power of God, and the proofs of 
85 | his 
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his authority, in the ſupport that he has 
given to the firſt preachers of the Goſpel. 
It was thus, that Chriſtianity at firſt ſpreag 
itſelf over the world, and it is likewiſe in 
the ſame manner, that we ought to continue 

to uſe our beſt endeavours to W its 
reception. OE VET | 


3 that from the time the 
doctrine of the Goſpel gained an aſcend- 
ancy in the empire, and after princes be- 
gan to countenance the / preaching of it, 
they often employed both authority, and 
penal laws to make Pagans ſubmit to it, 
or to ſuppreſs Heretics. But if their in- 
tentions were pious, the mean they made 
uſe of, was neither juſt, nor reaſonable, 
 fince 


$44 
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ſince it was not at all adapted to the end 
for which they employed it. For theſe 
laws being unſerviceable for the conviction 
of enlightened people, and incapable: of 
furniſhing any inſtruction to the ſimple, 
and having beſides been as often uſed to 
ſupport errors as truth; what other effect 
could be expected from them, but forcing 
cowards to become hypocrites, or deſtroy» | 
ing thoſe who could not reſolve to: act 


againſt their conſciences? 


Of this we may convince ourſelves by 
reading the hiſtory of the church: and on 
this ſuppoſition, I cannot perſuade myſelf 
that- perſecution in matters of religion can 
be zuſtified, either on the maxims of the 

5 Goſpel, 
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Goſpel, or of reaſon: and I believe, that 
Toleration is the only method that ac- 
cards both with the one, and with the 
other. Civil government may find ſome 
inconveniencies in this method, but there 
are ſtill more in perſecution; and in mat- 
ters of religion, it. is by equitable, and rea- 
ſonable, and por by inconvenient, prin- 
ciples, that e are to conduct our- 
ſelves. r . | 


1 


Such very neatly are my ideas of reli. 
gion, on the diſputes that divide us, and 
on the means the moſt proper to make 
Chriſtianity appear rational in the eyes of 
men, and to re-unite them in ſpite of ſome 

differ- 
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differences of opinions. It muſt happen, 
without doubt, that theſe ideas will not be. 


reliſhed by many people. Moderate ſen- 


timents are rarely to the taſte of different 
parties; and inftead of ſerving to conciliate 
diviſions, they ſerve ordinarily, only te at- 
tract cenſures on thoſe who propoſe them. 
But as in making this Declaration, I pro- 
poſed to myſelf no other approbation than 
that of God, and of my own conſcience, it * 
is ſufficient for me to have ſincerely ex- 
poſed, what appears to me moſt conform 
able to truth, and to peace. If 1 am de- 
ceived, it has been in an honeſt way; and I 
hope that God in his mercy will pardon 
my involuntary errors, and grant me in the- 
| 1 other 
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other life, the information which has been 
refuſed me in this. 


[Signed] 


PiIE IRE FRANGOTNs CourAtER,. 


London, March 25, 
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ERRATUM, 


The reference for the words quoted from St. 
Joux, in paragraph 19. p. 48, qued vidimut, et 
audivimus, annuntiamus von, That which we 
have ſeen and heard declare we unto you * 
is wrong both in the original, and in the tran- 
ſlation.— For, John i. 1, 3. r. 1 John i. 3. 


FINIS. 


